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WHAT DO THEY HAVE 
TO SAY NOW! 


LAST SEPTEMBER,GENERAL DAVID PETRAEUS came before Congress as the 

nrrnifnrf f rs t-trwM M n i rfrifrim/ nnrirrnAn tA n inAmrr \ /ia AnrA In Irin CinrA frnt 


architect of a new “surge” strategy designed to suppress violence in Iraq. Since that 
report, independent and military reports both show that the surge is succeeding. 

In 2007, Iraqi Security Forces grew by 106,000, and some 77,000 Iraqis 
volunteered to help secure their own neighborhoods. Since June 2007, total civilian 
and Coalition casualties have dropped by more than 70 percent, and deaths from 
sectarian violence are down 90 percent. 

Most importantly, the surge has provided the breathing room necessary for 
the difficult process of political reconciliation to move forward. Since June 2007, 
the Council of Representatives has passed key legislation, and in a recent poll, 55 
percent of Iraqis responded that “their lives are good.” Additionally, 80 percent of 
Iraqis said the U.S. should continue to fight Al Qaeda and foreign jihadists in Iraq. 

General Petraeus’ leadership and the sacrifices of thousands of American 
fighting men and women are bringing peace to a nation, hope to millions and victory 
to America. 

Don’t just take our word for it... 


The Surge “has succeeded in dramatically reducing violence.’ 

— Washington Post, February 13, 2008 


“It has taken nine bloody and difficult months, but the 
deployment of 30,000 additional U.S. troops appears at last to 
have brought not just a lull in the sectarian fighting in Iraq, but 
the first tangible steps toward genuine political reconciliation.” 


—Los Angeles Times, February 18, 2008 


Will the enemies of victory continue to ‘willfully suspend disbelief’ about the 
progress in Iraq? 

It’s time for MoveOn.org and their extremist allies to accept the truth 
and admit they were wrong. Our Military and the Americans who support 
them deserve nothing less. 



To learn more about the nation’s premier Iraq and Afghanistan 
veterans’ group, please visit www.vetsforfreedom.org 





Paid for by the Hoover Institution, Stanford University. 


Research a world of ideas at hoover.org 


Discover FOCUS ON ISSUES™ or FACTS ON POLICY M , where the 
latest research and analysis meet the issues of the day. 


FOCUS ON ISSUES 

FOCUS ON ISSUES is a website and Hoover communications tool that promotes Hoover 
initiatives by linking current events and contemporary issues with the research and writings of 
Hoover fellows. Published weekly, FOCUS ON ISSUES examines global topics, including 
politics, current events, and other newsworthy information. 
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WHEN YOU COVER 
ONE IN THREE 

AMERICANS YOU 
DON'T JUST OFFER 
COVERAGE, YOU OFFER 

SOLUTIONS 


An Association of Independent 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 


Serving more than 100 million 
members means Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield companies are 
constantly seeking ways to 
improve care and reduce costs. 
This pursuit of excellence has 
helped us find better ways to 
solve issues facing us all. The 
Blue Companies'five-point plan 
for covering America is a solution 
for a nation looking for better 
value and better quality care, while 
expanding coverage to everyone. 
Find out more at bcbs.com 


BlueCross BlueShield 
Association 


Leading the future of healthcare 








Do you own an oil company? 



U.S. Oil and Natural Gas Company Ownership, 2007 



If you own mutual funds or a retirement account, chances are you’re 
among the tens of millions of Americans with a stake in the oil and natural 
gas industry. A recent study* by economist and former Clinton Administration 
official Robert Shapiro found the majority of oil and natural gas company 
shareholders are “middle-class U.S. households with mutual fund investments, 
pension accounts or other retirement accounts and small portfolios.” 

So when Congress starts talking about raising energy taxes or taking 
“excess profits” from U.S. oil companies, look at the facts and ask yourself, 
“who does that really hurt?” Read the full study at EnergyTomorrow.org. 


EnergyTomorrow.org 


'P^trupiAi OF AMERICA’S 

OIL AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 


*SONECON: The Distribution of Ownership of U.S. Oil and Natural Gas Companies, September 2007 
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The Friends of Obama 


T here’s a story, probably apocryphal, 
that Warren G. Harding, surveying 
his presidency, lamented that “in this 
job I am not worried about my enemies. 
It is my friends that keep me awake at 
night.” 

The Scrapbook is reluctant to draw 
parallels between the political world of 
1923 and this year’s presidential cam¬ 
paign, but we’re willing to risk a low- 
caliber wager—say, two bits—that Sena¬ 
tor Barack Obama might be thinking 
Harding-like thoughts about some of his 
admirers. 

We need hardly remind readers about 
Senator Obama’s spiritual mentor, the 
Rev. Jeremiah (God Damn America!) 
Wright; now comes novelist Alice (The 
Color Purple) Walker—“home from a 
long stay in Mexico”—with an “open 
letter” excerpted in Britain’s leftwing 
flagship, the Guardian. Message: She’s 
for Barack Obama for president. 


Some of the essay is taken up with 
Ms. Walker’s trademark lunacy—“True 
to my inner Goddess of the three Direc¬ 
tions ... this does not mean I agree with 
everything Obama stands for”—but in 
due course she gets down to business in 
no uncertain terms. 

To begin with, she’s against Obama’s 
rival Hillary Clinton not because of the 
content of her character but the color 
of her skin. “I wish I could say white 
women treated me and other black peo¬ 
ple a lot better than the men did,” writes 
Alice Walker, “but I cannot.” In fact, as 
she explains, “white women have copied, 
all too often, the behavior of their fathers 
and their brothers”—which is not, as 
might be expected, good behavior. 

Readers will recall Andrew Fergu¬ 
son’s delightful deconstruction of Sena¬ 
tor Obama’s applause line—“We are 
the ones we have been waiting for”— 
which, as he revealed (“The Wit and 


Wisdom of Barack Obama,” March 24), 
is the title of a recent collection of 
essays by Alice Walker. In her Guard¬ 
ian piece, Ms. Walker expands on the 
idea in characteristic fashion: We look 
at Barack Obama, she declares, and 
we “are glad to be of our species. He 
is the change America has been trying 
desperately and for centuries to hide, 
ignore, kill. The change America must 
have if we are to convince the rest of the 
world that we care about people other 
than our (white) selves.” 

Ordinarily, this would be the place 
where The Scrapbook offers some 
pithy summary of the previous two 
paragraphs; but why bother? Like the 
Rev. Jeremiah Wright’s sermons, Alice 
Walker’s words speak for themselves, 
loud and clear. To adapt a Democratic 
phrase: With friends like these. Senator 
Barack Obama might succeed in swift¬ 
boating himself. ♦ 


Remembering 
Michael Kelly 

O f the horrors of war, there is no 
end. But we remember this week 
with particular sadness the death in a 
Humvee accident in Iraq five years ago 
of the writer Michael Kelly, a friend to 
many of us at The Weekly Standard. 

David Brooks memorialized him in 
these pages at the time: 

Mike never wrote for The Weekly 
Standard, but he knew many of us 
well and a few intimately. And while 
he was editor of the New Republic , he 
did pitch against us during our annu¬ 
al softball game. He wasn’t exactly the 
best pitcher in the world. His style 
could be best described as energetic 
and amusing. But, as he did not fail 


to remind us later, his team won that 
day. 

When we think back on his 
remarkable life, we think first of 
endearing moments like that game. 
We think of his capacity for per¬ 
sonal organization, which was 
nonexistent. He had a great talent 
for losing credit cards. When he left 
the staff of the New York Times he 
found he had tens of thousands of 
dollars of expense account receipts 
he had never turned in. 

We think, sadly and prayerfully, 
of his wife. Max, and their two young 
boys, and of his parents and his sib¬ 
lings, who are at the heart of a warm 
and glowing community on Capi¬ 
tol Hill. And we think finally of his 
enormous contributions to his profes¬ 
sion and to his country, as someone 
who sought out the truth, who fought 
for just causes, and who never backed 


down. He was everything a newspa¬ 
perman should be, and everything 
the rest of us should aspire to. 

Five years later, those thoughts have 
dimmed not at all. Because of the kind 
of man he was, Mike would have been 
the first to insist that we remember as 
well the service of Staff Sgt. Wilbert 
Davis, 40, of the 3rd Battalion, 69th 
Armor, 3rd Infantry Division, who 
lost his life in that same accident on 
April 3, 2003. ♦ 

Hail, Bhutan 

T he Scrapbook sends hearty con¬ 
gratulations to the people of Bhu¬ 
tan, the tiny Himalayan kingdom bor¬ 
dering China that became the world’s 
newest democracy on March 24. Two 
parties contested the election. Each was 
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(Classic Steiner, reprinted from our issue of February 12, 2001) 


led by a former prime minister. There 
were few policy differences between 
them. Turnout was heavy. In the end 
the Druk Phuensum Tshogpa (don’t 
ask) crushed the People’s Democratic 
party. 

The birth of the new democracy is 
a tribute to the judgment of Bhutan’s 
former ruler. King Jigme Singye Wang- 
chuck, who called for elections and a 
new constitutional monarchy, before 
turning the throne over to his son 
in December 2006. It will be a while 
before Bhutan joins the community of 
nations that have an unrestricted press, 
a vibrant civil society, and integrated 


market economies. But the former king 
understood that free and fair elections 
are an important part of modernization. 
Bhutan’s much larger northern neigh¬ 
bor could learn a thing or two from its 
example. 

Speaking of which, in our last issue 
we wrote about Hu Jia, the Chinese dis¬ 
sident under trial at the Beijing Number 
One Intermediate People’s Court for 
“subverting state power” (“Gold Medal 
in Tyranny,” March 31 / April 7). While 
it was almost certain Hu would be found 
guilty, global human rights activists had 
hoped that the court would be lenient in 
sentencing him, considering the upcom¬ 


ing Beijing Olympic Games. Well, last 
week the verdict came in. Hu will be 
sent to prison for three and a half years. 
Apparently “leniency” is not in the Chi¬ 
nese government’s vocabulary. ♦ 

Correction of the Week 

rom the March 30 New York Times'. 

An article on March 16 profiling 
three sex workers in the wake of Gov. 
Eliot Spitzer’s resignation after rev¬ 
elations that he patronized prostitutes 
misconstrued how two of the women, 
identified by the pseudonyms Faith 
O’Donnell and Sally Anderson, said 
they earned a living. The resulting 
misrepresentation of the two women’s 
work included a headline that referred 
to them as “high-priced call girls” and 
a paragraph that said they practiced 
“the 21st-century version of the oldest 
profession.” 

The reporter who interviewed 
them, one of two who worked on the 
article, never explicitly asked the 
women whether they traded sex for 
money or were prostitutes, call girls 
or escorts; he used the term “sex 
workers,” a term they used them¬ 
selves that describes strippers and lap 
dancers as well as prostitutes. Though 
Ms. Anderson advertises herself as a 
“dominatrix with a holistic approach,” 
he did not ask her whether that meant 
she also performed sex acts for money, 
nor did he ask Ms. O’Donnell what 
her work actually was before charac¬ 
terizing it. He and the editors should 
have explored whether he had deter¬ 
mined these things precisely. 

After the article was published, 
both women contacted The Times 
and said they do not perform sex for 
money; Ms. O’Donnell refused to be 
specific about what she does. 

We’d call this the “holistic approach” 
to correcting one’s errors. ♦ 
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SCOTT MATTHEWS 


Advertising Weak 


M y friend Jody Bottum 
once suggested that 
there are three basic 
stories in fiction: (1) 
boy meets girl; (2) a stranger came to 
town; and (3) there once was a man a 
long way from home. I’ve long held 
that the same is true for advertising. 
Advertisements can be classified into 
three basic pitches: (1) Acme Widgets 
can cure the common cold; (2) Ed 
McMahon uses Acme Widgets—so 
should you; and (3) if you don’t 
use Acme Widgets, your friends 
and family will disdain you. 

In recent weeks, however, 
watching the NCAA tournament, 
I’ve discovered a fourth genus. 
The line advertisers are suddenly 
taking is that their product’s great¬ 
est weakness is actually a tremen¬ 
dous strength. 

The first ad to suggest the need 
for a revision in my taxonomy was 
from McDonald’s, a commercial 
featuring ripe tomatoes and perfect 
eggs, all dancing and proclaiming 
how wonderfully fresh the chain’s 
food is. Certainly McDonald’s has 
improved since I flipped burgers 
there in the early ’90s, and its fare 
has its virtues. But freshness isn’t one 
of them; the quality of McDonald’s 
produce is among its least attractive 
features. Yet the admen have decided 
to overcome this weakness by simply 
asserting that the opposite is true. You 
can’t help admiring their brass. 

Other advertisers have followed 
suit. AT&T Wireless, for example, is 
my cell carrier, and I’m quite happy 
with it. It has an extensive data net¬ 
work and supports the iPhone, which 
is my favorite gadget of all time. I’m so 
partial to the iPhone that I don’t mind 
AT&T’s spotty cellular phone cover¬ 
age, which lags far behind industry 
leader Verizon. But what does AT&T 
tout in its ads? “The world’s best 
coverage.” (Note it doesn’t say “larg- 


Casual 


est,” which would be quantifiable.) 

Then there’s delivery pizza giant 
Papa John’s. During my bachelor 
days in Washington, Papa John’s was 
the pizza of choice, terrible though 
it was, because you could get some¬ 
thing like four pies for $12. On a calo- 
ries-per-cent basis it rivaled straight 
butter for value. Today, Papa John’s 
ads boast “Better Ingredients, Bet¬ 
ter Pizza.” Which is flat untrue. Why 
not just tell us “Lesser Ingredients, 


Cheaper Pizza”? Why should Papa 
John be ashamed of who he is? 

The ads that irritate me the most 
are from Lowe’s, the big-box home 
improvement chain. Their pitch is 
that customer service separates them 
from the competition. In defense 
of Lowe’s, they seem to have a bet¬ 
ter selection of higher quality goods 
at competitive prices. That’s why I 
patronize them. But my typical trip 
to Lowe’s involves my trekking from 
paint to plumbing to appliances just 
to find someone to answer a question 
about light bulbs. If I do find a Lowe’s 
employee—not a sure thing—it’s a 
pleasant surprise if he speaks even 
broken English. 

Of course it’s silly to be bothered 


by commercials of questionable verac¬ 
ity—one might as well complain that 
water is wet. But didn’t advertising 
used to be more straightforwardly 
fabulous? Madison Avenue would 
make impossible or ridiculous sugges¬ 
tions: Use Old Spice and Tricia Heifer 
will be yours! Your neighbors will despise 
you unless you drive a Cadillac! Those 
weren’t real ads, but a short while ago 
the National Association of Realtors 
really did claim that “It’s a great time 
to buy or sell a home,” inviting suck¬ 
ers—excuse me, “homeowners”—to 
abandon themselves to the dream 
of an economic-growth perpetual- 
motion machine. That’s doing dis¬ 
honesty the old-fashioned way. 

By contrast, the new advertising 
insists on the opposite of the par¬ 
ticulars we know. Take the latest 
political examples of the genus, 
from Barack Obama’s campaign 
for the Democratic nomination. 

Like Budweiser or Geico or any 
other big business, Obama has a 
number of different ad themes run¬ 
ning on parallel tracks. His mes¬ 
sages about “hope” are the classic 
promise that the product (Obama) 
will deliver all sorts of magic. He 
also has celebrity endorsements. 
His “Dip-Dive” video features 
dozens of beautiful, famous people 
mooning over Obama and inviting 
you to join them in their crusade 
for a better America. 

But Obama also engages in the 
new advertising, presenting his lia¬ 
bilities as strengths. The candidate 
with the most startling racialist ties 
in decades puts himself forward as the 
first postracial candidate. The most 
doctrinaire liberal since McGovern 
makes a show of striking nonideologi- 
cal poses. And the least legislatively 
productive candidate puts himself 
forward as the bridge across the par¬ 
tisan divide—when it’s actually his 
competitors who have the history of 
bipartisan accomplishment. 

As I said, no point getting wound 
up. Advertising has always been like 
this—ever since a certain serpent 
started hawking apples. 

Jonathan V Last 
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Correspondence 


Balkan Brawl 

I N His article “Recognition Without 
Power” (March 31 / April 7), Stephen 
Schwartz joins the rest of the media 
in the collective international lynch¬ 
ing of the Serbian people. For the past 
nine years, over 100,000 Serbs have 
been ethnically cleansed in Kosovo as a 
result of the campaign of terror that has 
occurred under the noses of UNMIK, 
KFOR, and the other observers. Over 
150 Orthodox churches of immense 
spiritual and historic value have been 
systematically destroyed. 

Despite all this, the international 
hatred of Serbia continues unabated 



because the Serbs refuse to surrender 
and accept the role of obedient slave 
that the “international community” 
would assign them. 

Let the advocates of an independent 
Kosovo give up their own territories to 
set an example for the Serbs. 

Schwartz seeks to minimize the role 
that radical Islam has played in Kosovo. 
While Orthodox churches have been 
burned or destroyed, the Saudis have 
been subsidizing the construction of 
mosques that display the Saudi flag. 
Russophobia, and a disguised animosity 
toward Eastern Orthodoxy, go hand in 
hand with the venom directed against 
the Serbs. The Russians were blocked 
from placing peacekeeping troops in 
Kosovo in 1999, and the result has been 
the near eradication of Serbian culture 
from Kosovo. 

Schwartz also fails to mention 


Turkey’s support for Kosovo’s inde¬ 
pendence that signifies the growing 
re-Ottomanization of the Balkan pen¬ 
insula. The corruption of the foreign 
policies of the West can be seen by the 
silence that has greeted the horrific 
treatment of Serbs since 1999. In most 
other countries, international sanctions 
would greet any kind of governing body 
that treated minority groups in the 
vile manner in which Serbs are being 
treated. Among the unpleasant facts 
that Schwartz omits from his analysis 
is the infamous March 2004 pogrom 
that was directed against the Serbs in 
Kosovo. The unrelenting bullying and 
demonization of Serbia is the end prod¬ 
uct of a foreign policy based on political 
correctness that is led by a president 
and secretary of state who are quite 
ignorant of their history. 

Theodoros Karakostas 
Boston, Mass. 

Stephen Schwartz responds: The 
claims that the United Nations and the 
Kosovo Forces in which the U.S. military 
participated have presided over a nine-year 
expulsion of Serbs from Kosovo, sys¬ 
tematic destruction of historic Orthodox 
churches, and widespread Saudi-financed 
construction of mosques in Kosovo are 
lies invented by Serbian extremists. 

Some Serbs fled from the now-inde- 
pendent republic at the end of the 
1998-99 war, but, as the whole world can 
see from television news, Serb enclaves 
are maintained in Kosovo, some under 
U.N. and KFOR protection. While 
a tiny number of significant Serbian 
Orthodox churches were damaged in 
the aftermath of the war, nearly half of 
the mosques in Kosovo were leveled to 
the ground by Serbian terrorists in the 
prewar period. In such circumstances 
it is hardly surprising that a limited 
retaliation took place. 

The charge that the Saudis have 
financed numerous Kosovo mosques 
is false; no more than a handful of 
Gulf-financed mosques have been built 
in Kosovo. The allegation that Kosovo 
mosques display Saudi flags could only 
be made by someone who has not set 
foot in the republic; Albanian Muslims 
are well-known for placing their nation¬ 
al flag on mosques. 

As for Russophobia and the rest of 


the recitation of Serbian propaganda 
provided by Karakostas, the simple 
facts are that the whole world witnessed 
the attempted Serbian genocide of the 
Kosovar Albanians, and the United 
States and the democratic Western pow¬ 
ers made their judgment to support the 
rights of the Albanians as the historic 
residents in the territory. That decision 
will not be reversed by tantrums from 
Serbs or their sympathizers. 

I regret the unintentional omission 
of the Turkish, as well as Albanian, 
recognition of Kosovo from my article. 
Serbia’s Orthodox Christian neighbor, 
Bulgaria, has also recognized Kosovo, 
in an indication of sanity and maturity 
that other countries in the region would 
be advised to follow. 

Remembering Buckley 

T erry Eastland’s remembrance 
of his friend William F. Buckley 
Jr. (“The Gift of Friendship,” March 
10) beautifully depicts Buckley’s gra¬ 
ciousness. Eastland’s recollection that 
Buckley took such great interest in a 
young writer “toiling in the newspa¬ 
per equivalent of low-A ball” conveyed 
something that those who never had 
the privilege of meeting Buckley simply 
sensed about the man. I once heard a 
Christian pastor say that greatness is not 
measured by the number of your friends, 
but the number that you befriended. 
By that standard—and many others— 
Buckley’s was a life well lived. 

Bob Myers 
Doylestown, Pa. 


The Weekly Standard 

welcomes letters to the editor. 
Letters will be edited for length and clarity 
and must include the writer’s name, 
address, and phone number. 

All letters should be addressed: 
Correspondence Editor 
The Weekly Standard 
1150 17th St., NW, Suite 505 
Washington, DC 20036 

You may also fax letters: (202) 293-4901 
or email: editor@weeklystandard.com 
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The price at the pump 


Where does 
your gasoline 
dollar go? 
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In 2007, the industry earned 8.3 cents 
on each dollar of sales.** 


' U.S. Department of Energy data for February 2008 
** API calculation based on the Oil Daily 


According to the Federal Trade Commission, the global price 
of crude oil is the single most important factor in what you pay for 
fuel at the pump. Since 1992, America’s oil and natural gas industry 
has invested more than $1.25 trillion in exploration, development, 
production and distribution of oil and natural gas. 

To learn more about fuel prices, what the oil and natural gas 
industry is doing and what you can do, visit EnergyTomorrow.org. 


EnergyTomorrow.org 
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Patriotism 

Paranoia 


D uring an appearance in Philadelphia last month, 
Hillary Clinton introduced a controversial couple 
as part of her presidential campaign. She defended 
them as victims of smear attacks. “Valerie and Joe have had 
their patriotism questioned,” she insisted. “They have been 
maligned as un-American because they believed ... that 
President Bush was waging a preemptive war that was not in 
America’s interests and now because we believe our troops 
should not police Iraq’s civil war.” 

Of course this wasn’t true. Both Valerie Plame and Joe 
Wilson were accused of being untruthful (and shameless 
self-promoters), not unpatriotic. Plame was a CIA official 
who blamed the Bush White House for revealing her iden¬ 
tity to the media in retaliation against her husband. Wilson 
claimed the president lied about Saddam Hussein’s efforts to 
obtain uranium in Africa. Actually, Bush was correct. Sad¬ 
dam had sought uranium in Africa. And Plame’s identity 
had been leaked not by vengeful Bush aides but by a State 
Department official who was an Iraq war skeptic like Plame 
and Wilson. 

The episode had a familiar ring, the ring of patriotism 
paranoia. When criticized for being soft or wrong on national 
security, Democrats routinely respond that their patriotism 
is being questioned. In fact, they’re rarely if ever accused of 
being unpatriotic. But to the paranoid, that’s immaterial. 

John Kerry went so far in 2004 as to insist he knew how 
the Bush crowd would respond even before he delivered a 
foreign policy speech. “I know what the Bush apologists will 
say to this—that it is unpatriotic to question, to criticize, or 
to call for change,” he said. Of course, Bush and his allies 
said nothing of the kind. 

There’s method in the Democrats’ paranoia. They’ve fig¬ 
ured out how to use it to their advantage: Blame someone for 
calling you unpatriotic, and you may blow off their legiti¬ 
mate criticism, even stigmatize them as smear artists, while 
you’re seen responding more in sorrow than in anger. 

Now Barack Obama has picked up the I’m-being-called- 
unpatriotic theme. Practically no one has questioned his 
patriotism, aside from a few bloggers and a stray TV com¬ 
mentator or two. Nonetheless, he declared after the Texas 
and Ohio primaries, “In this campaign, we will not stand for 


the politics that uses religion as a wedge and patriotism as 
a bludgeon.” A few weeks later, Obama campaign manager 
David Plouffe chimed in: “Questioning patriotism is some¬ 
thing we don’t think has a place in this campaign.” 

Obama has taken what he calls “the patriotism thing” a 
step further. He’s suggested the patriotism of his political 
opponents pales in contrast with his “true patriotism.” At 
least that was how he explained his decision to remove his 
American flag lapel pin. 

“You know, the truth is that right after 9/11,1 had a pin,” 
Obama said. “Shortly after 9/11, particularly because as 
we’re talking about the Iraq war, that became a substitute 
for I think true patriotism, which is speaking out on issues 
that are of importance to our national security, I decided I 
won’t wear that pin on my chest.” In effect, Obama turned 
the patriotism issue on its head. If anyone was unpatriotic, it 
was his critics and foes, certainly not Obama. 

The patriotism issue has also spread to liberal commen¬ 
tators. Kirsten Powers, writing in the New York Post, offered 
the conventional (paranoid) wisdom among Democrats. 
Insinuations of a lack of patriotism are what “the Obama 
campaign can expect in the future.” It’s the Republican way 
of campaigning. 

There’s a difference—a significant one—between being 
falsely called unpatriotic and having what Joe Klein of Time 
defines as a problem with patriotism. “Patriotism is, sadly, a 
crucial challenge for Obama now,” Klein wrote. Why? Not 
because of Republicans, but because the Jeremiah Wright 
flap and Michelle Obama’s comments and the flag pin inci¬ 
dent “have fed a scurrilous undercurrent of doubt about 
whether he is ‘American’ enough.” Absent the “scurrilous 
undercurrent” bit and Klein’s silly notion that the “liberal 
message” is more patriotic than the “innate” pessimism of 
conservatism, Klein is on to something. 

And it’s not just Obama who has a problem with patrio¬ 
tism. “This is a chronic disease among Democrats, who tend 
to talk more about what’s wrong with America than what’s 
right,” Klein said. Blaming Republicans is not the cure, 
especially since you’ve got to be paranoid to believe they’re 
the problem in the first place. 

—Fred Barries, for the Editors 
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Second, Democrats don’t 
fully reward wins in Repub¬ 
lican territory. For example, 
Utah has one-eleventh the 
electoral votes of California, 
but Democrats give it only 
one-sixteenth the delegates. 
Obama is not loading up on 
delegates from Republican- 
rich states. His wins there have 
already been significantly dis¬ 
counted—as have Clinton’s. 
Third, and most impor¬ 
tant, while Clinton is right 
that even FDR probably 
couldn’t win Wyoming 
or Utah this fall, even 
George McGovern prob¬ 
ably couldn’t lose New 
York or Massachusetts. 
In fact, five of the seven 
Clinton states that Bush 
didn’t sweep in 2000 
and 2004 are states 
that A1 Gore and John 
Kerry won by an aver¬ 
age of more than 10 per¬ 
centage points. 
Thus, most of 
the states Hill¬ 
ary Clinton 
has won are 
ones that, come 
November, essentially any competi¬ 
tive Democrat can’t win or can’t lose. 

One thing muddling matters is 
that Democrats dispense delegates to 
second-place finishers as generously 
as Little Leagues hand out participa¬ 
tion trophies. Obama beat Clinton 
in the battleground state of Missouri 
and got 36 delegates to her ... 36. 
(One wonders why they bothered.) 
Clinton beat Obama in Texas and got 
94 delegates to his ... 99. (He won in 
more heavily weighted “Democratic” 
districts and the corresponding cau¬ 
cus.) This hyper-egalitarianism says 
a lot about the Democratic party’s 
worldview, but it doesn’t strengthen 
Clinton’s claims. 

Clinton recently opined, “I think 
it is significant that I have won in 
Ohio and I won Florida.” Ohio is, in 
fact, her sole victory in a state among 
the top 30 in size that has been com¬ 
petitive in each of the last two presi- 


W hen is 1,252 greater than 
1,414? Apparently, when 
Hillary Clinton has the 
1,252 (delegates, that is). Clinton is 
making a strong push to convince 
Democratic voters and superdele¬ 
gates that her big-state wins matter 
more than Barack Obama’s assort¬ 
ment of smaller-state wins. 

What good is it, Clinton asks, for 
Obama to win states like Wyoming, 
which no Democrat can realistically 
win in November? So far, Obama 
has failed to issue the most relevant 
retort: What good is it for Clinton to 
win states like Massachusetts, which 
no Democrat can realistically lose in 
November? 

In emphasizing the importance of 
her big-state wins, Clinton is actu¬ 


ally confounding 
two claims, each 
false. The first is 
that her big states 
should be given 
extra weight simply 
because they’re big. 

But those states 
have already been 
given appropriate 
weight. That’s the 
only reason Clinton is 
still in the race, despite having won 
only 14 states out of 40. 

Clinton’s second claim is that she 
is winning in crucial states, while 
Obama’s wins in Republican strong¬ 
holds will prove useless in the fall. 
This claim misrepresents reality in 
three important ways. 

First, Obama is not the only one 
winning on Republican turf. George 
W. Bush won nine of Clinton’s 14 
states, in either 2000 or 2004, and 
seven of them both times. Her wins 
in Texas and Oklahoma will not be 
repeated. 


Hanging 
by a 

Thread 


Hillary Clinton’s 
big-state fallacy 

by Jeffrey H. Anderson 
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Seven New 
Deadly Sins 

Suitably updated. 
by EJ. O’Rourke 


dential elections. As for her thinking 
it significant that she “won” Florida 
—a state that wasn’t contested—vot¬ 
ers will have to wrestle with whether 
that statement reflects poorly on her 
veracity or on her judgment. 

In the meantime, Obama should 
emphasize this point: Clinton’s wins 
have either been in big states that 
won’t be competitive or in small ones 
that won’t be worth much, while 
he has won in decent-sized states 
that will be competitive in the fall. 
Clinton and Obama have each won 
exactly eight states worth double¬ 
digit electoral votes. The key differ¬ 
ence is, in Clinton’s states the aver¬ 
age margin of victory in the last two 
presidential elections has been 14 
percentage points, compared to just 
8 percentage points in Obama’s. 

In 2000 and 2004, only 17 states— 
one-third of the electoral map—were 
decided by less than 10 percentage 
point margins each time, and those 
states will likely decide the 2008 
election as well. Eleven states were 
decided by 5 percentage points or 
less each time. It is striking that, of 
those 11, the biggest, second-biggest, 
and fourth-biggest (Florida, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Michigan) haven’t held 
competitive Democratic primaries. 
If you add Oregon (tied for seventh- 
biggest), then the majority of the 
133 electoral votes in the 11 most 
hotly contested states from the past 
two presidential elections are from 
states that the Democrats have yet to 
decide. 

Obama has won nine states to 
Clinton’s five—worth 75 electoral 
votes to her 40—among the 17 states 
that will likely determine the Dem¬ 
ocrats’ fate. His edge is clear. Still, 
it is remarkable that, with fully 80 
percent of their primaries on the 
books, the Democrats have contested 
only one of the four most important 
states in the upcoming election. Con¬ 
sider this fact: Florida, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan are worth 65 electoral 
votes, while Kerry and Gore lost by a 
combined 39. 

Those 65 electoral votes—not 
New York and Massachusetts—will 
likely swing the election. ♦ 


B usy times for us sinners—there 
are now an additional Seven 
Deadly Sins. The fresh abomi¬ 
nations in the eyes of the Lord were 
announced by Bishop Gianfranco 
Girotti, head of the Vatican body 
that oversees confessions and ple¬ 
nary indulgences. This organiza¬ 
tion goes by the contrition-inducing 
name of the Apostolic Penitentiary. 
In an article in the Vatican newspaper 
L’Osservatore Romano, Bishop Girotti 
detailed the seven new ways we can 
go to hell or, at the minimum, be sen¬ 
tenced to afterlife in purgatory at the 
Apostle Pen. The bishop’s supersizing 
of the mortal transgression catalog is 
thoroughly up-to-date (as translated 
by the Times of London): 

l.Drug abuse 

2. Morally debatable experimentation 

3. Environmental pollution 

4. Causing poverty 

5. Social inequality and injustice 

6. Genetic manipulation 

7. Accumulating excessive wealth 

Not to argue theology with the Vat¬ 
ican, but environmental pollution is 
hardly among Satan’s strongest temp¬ 
tations. Pollution is not a passion we 
resist with an agony of will for the 
sake of our immortal souls. I’ve been 
to parties where all seven of the origi¬ 
nal deadlies were on offer in carload 
lots. Never once have I heard a rev¬ 
eler shout with evil glee, “Let’s dump 
PCBs in the Hudson River!” 

If all environmental pollution were 
stopped forthwith—as any proper sin 
ought to be—wouldn’t this result in 
“causing poverty”? Eschewing New 
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Deadly Sin #3 forces us to commit 
New Deadly Sin #4. And New Deadly 
Sin #5 as well, since “social injustice 
and inequality” cannot be eliminated 
without global economic progress. 
Furthermore, that progress depends 
in part on New Deadly Sin #6, the 
genetic manipulation entailed in the 
bioengineering of new high-yield 
crop varieties to feed the hungry. Here 
we have Bishop Girotti, who is sup¬ 
posed to be leading us to God, leading 
us instead to a hopeless paradox and 
the unforgivable sin against the Holy 
Ghost, despair. 

Speaking of which, modern econo¬ 
mists despair of any way to quit caus¬ 
ing poverty except by accumulating 
excessive wealth—the excess supply¬ 
ing the capital needed for global eco¬ 
nomic progress. Also the Right Rev¬ 
erend should get out more and take a 
walk around Vatican City. A Mother 
Teresa leper hospital it ain’t. 

Still, one takes the bishop’s point. A 
deadly sins addendum is long overdue. 
Life has changed since Pope Gregory 
the Great scribbled his initial list in 
the sixth century. For one thing mod¬ 
ern society has turned Envy, Gluttony, 
Lust, Anger, Sloth, and Greed into 
virtues: building self-esteem, dream¬ 
ing your dream, exercising gourmet 
tastes, having satisfying sex for life, 
speaking truth to power, being relaxed 
and centered. And Gordon Gekko 
said it all about greed. 

Unfortunately Bishop Girotti’s 
late-model sins make as little sense 
as a Jeremiah Wright sermon. They 
have no gravitas. Imagine the reac¬ 
tion in the confessional when you say, 
“Father, I have littered.” Plus the sup¬ 
plementary desecrations lack a certain 
flair. The beauty of Pope Gregory’s 
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lineup was that he nailed our most 
devilish villainies with one word each. 
His seven evocative nouns produced 
an instant mental image: a puffed-up, 
shifty-eyed, fat cat furiously ripping 
the thong off a young intern on a slow 
night in the Oval Office. 

I pretend to no expertise, let alone 
authority, in religious matters. How¬ 
ever, I can’t resist the temptation of 
having a go, myself, at The Seven 
Deadly, Part II. (I once would have 
felt it was prideful to do so, but that 
was before building my self-esteem.) 

1. Celebrity. This is far and away the 
besetting sin of the 21st century. Note 
that the root of the word is “celebrate.” 
What evil, pentagram-enclosed, goat- 
heinie-kissing ceremony are we cel¬ 
ebrating with Kevin Federline? 

2. Communication. In former days 
just Adam and Eve ate of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and only one 
time at that. Now everybody’s a know- 
it-all 24/7 thanks to Google, Wikipe¬ 
dia, Facebook, YouTube, email, cell 
phones, text messages, and so on. A 
cherubim with a flaming sword is 
expelling us from the office cubicle 
of Eden, or would be if he could tear 
us away from the Internet. (And you, 
young man in the reading audience, 
take those ear buds out when your 
elders are addressing you!) 

3. Youth. Talk about worship¬ 


ing false gods; why would anyone 
pray—or pay!—for youthfulness? 
The young are spotty, sweaty, chow¬ 
der-headed, and woefully lacking in 
wisdom, experience, or control over 
anything, especially themselves. Yet 
we bear witness to the eternally baby¬ 
ish baby boom. Men in their sixties 
are on Harleys and snowboards and 
basketball courts, from which they 
will proceed to damnation by way 
of the emergency room. The women 
go to and fro in the earth, mutton 
dressed as lamb, with liposuction 
well-applied to tummy, butt, and 
brain. And they all come to Mass, 
when at all, in shorts, T-shirts, and 
shower flip-flops. 

4. Authenticity. Please do your best 
to be someone better than who you 
truly are. Deep down inside we’re rav¬ 
ening beasts. This is the meaning of 
original sin. Everyone’s authentic self 
is horrid. God’s message to man has 
always been, “You can’t really be good, 
but you can fake it. Really.” 

5. Caring. This takes so much time 
and effort that it necessarily results in 
the opposite of doing something. And 
notice that when someone says, “I 
care about the war in Iraq,” he almost 
always means, “I want to lose it.” Also 
there’s a bullying logic among those 
who care. I care more about diddledy- 
dum than you do. Therefore I’m a bet¬ 


ter person than you are. Because I’m a 
better person than you are, I have the 
right to order you around. And vote 
for Hillary on November 4th. 

6. Opinion. It’s the reverse of fact. 
Listen to NPR or AM Talk Radio if 
you don’t believe me, or, better yet, 
read the opinion page of the New York 
Times. (I’m talking about you, Paul 
Krugman.) Some people have facts, 
these can be proven. Some people 
have theories, these can be disproven. 
But people with opinions are mindless 
and have their minds made up about 
it. The 11th Commandment is, “Thou 
shalt not blog.” 

7. To Spend More Time With the 
Family. Alas, I couldn’t get this into a 
single descriptive term, but it might as 
well be all one word. And when people 
say it we know that they’ve been doing 
something at least as bad as the former 
governor of New Jersey, his wife, their 
chauffeur, and Eliot Spitzer in a hot 
tub together. “We need to move on,” 
is a similar phrase but with the impli¬ 
cation of, “And I won’t quit doing it 
until I’m actually behind bars.” 

No doubt our venial sins could 
use a do-over as well, but my sanc¬ 
timoniousness reserves are nearly 
exhausted. Nonetheless I’ll wager that 
one of those venial sins is blowing 
neo-lefty stink bombs out your bish¬ 
op’s miter. ♦ 
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The Polar Bears 
Are All Right 

So cool it about the Arctic ice. 
by Michael Goldfarb 


I n 1817, nearly a century before 
Roald Amundsen first navigated 
the long-sought Northwest Passage, 
the Royal Society in London got word 
of “new sources of warmth” in the Arc¬ 
tic. The society was the Victorian-era 
equivalent of NASA, and its president 
reacted with great enthusiasm to the 
sudden prospect of discoveries “not 
only interesting to the advancement 
of science but also to the future inter¬ 
course of mankind and the commerce 
of distant nations.” 

Times change, as does the climate. 
New sources of warmth are no longer 
greeted with such good cheer. Last 
year’s “record” melt of sea ice in the 
Arctic caused a flood of reporting on 
the growing threat from global warm¬ 
ing. The statistic most tossed about 
put the area of open water in the Arc¬ 
tic at “six Californias” more than the 
summer average. The media coverage 
was mostly characterized by a deep 
anxiety about the fate of the polar 
bear. Little prospect for intercourse 
was seen in its future. 

Then came the Arctic winter of 
2007-08, described as “colder than 
average” by NASA researchers in a 
recent teleconference. The ice recov¬ 
ered remarkably quickly and by March, 
when it reached its annual maximum, 
had exceeded the three year average by 
some 4 percent. 

Despite this unusually cold weather, 
scientists at NASA and elsewhere 
remain concerned about the state of the 
Arctic. They point to the loss of multi¬ 
year ice, which makes up the thickest 
sections of the icecap and is therefore 
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more likely to survive the summer 
melt. Multiyear ice now represents less 
than 30 percent of overall ice cover, 
down from as much as 80 percent in 
the 1980s. They also point to the long¬ 
term trend, though long-term may be 
a misnomer. Reliable records on arctic 
ice go back only to 1979, when satel¬ 
lites first started to survey the poles. 

Richard Lindzen, a prominent 
global warming skeptic 
and a professor at MIT, 
flatly describes worry over 
polar bears as ‘gibberish.’ 

‘Polar bears are going up in 
number,’ he says.‘They’re 
not worried.’ 

As Richard Lindzen, a prominent 
global warming skeptic and a profes¬ 
sor at MIT, puts it, “this is a primitive 
field where nobody has much idea of 
anything.” 

Still, based on this short record, 
some scientists predict the Arctic 
may see ice-free summers as early as 
2013. Julienne Stroeve, a researcher 
at the National Snow and Ice Data 
Center (NSIDC) who briefed A1 
Gore on the subject last fall, said she 
“wouldn’t be surprised if that were 
to happen.” Joey Comison, senior 
research scientist at the NASA God¬ 
dard Space Flight Center, is more 
cautious, saying only that the Arc¬ 
tic would lose its summer ice cover 
“within the century.” Ignatius G. 
Rigor, who last year authored a 
NASA-led study on sea-ice decline, 
is reluctant to offer any forecast, 


though he does expect this summer’s 
melt to break last year’s record. 

Suffice it to say that not everyone 
agrees the end of the summer sea ice is 
nigh, but it is the prevailing view. The 
NSIDC’s official projection has the 
Arctic ice-free in the summer months 
starting in 2030, and according to Stro¬ 
eve, there is no way to reverse the pro¬ 
cess. “I think we are going to lose it,” 
she says. 

Which to any layman will raise an 
obvious question: So what? 

Stroeve says there may be an impact 
on the weather further south. Some 
climate models show reduced rainfall 
and snowfall in the American south¬ 
west as a result of the loss of Arctic 
ice. Others show more precipitation 
in southern Europe, “but again, these 
are climate models, and they’re not 
perfect. ... There’s no real consensus 
now.” Beyond that, Stroeve says, “I’m 
not really sure at this point how it’s 
all going to pan out, because we really 
don’t know.” 

As Ignatius explains, to some extent 
how one views the loss of summer sea 
ice “depends on how you feel about 
polar bears.” “This is a big loss of 
habitat” for the animals he said, and 
“for local subsistence hunters this is a 
retreat or a loss of the surface that they 
hunt on.” 

But there’s good news, too. The 
Inuit might find better work in the oil 
and gas sector, as high energy prices 
and melting ice make the Arctic an 
increasingly attractive area for explo¬ 
ration. A few weeks ago, an ambitious 
U.S. firm with a bent for publicity, Arc¬ 
tic Oil and Gas, petitioned the United 
Nations for the right to act as the “sole 
development agent” in the extraction 
of what they estimate to be 400 billion 
barrels of oil beneath the Arctic sea¬ 
bed. Shipping promises another wind¬ 
fall for the sparsely populated region. A 
Denver-based entrepreneur purchased 
the Canadian port of Churchill on the 
Hudson Bay for just $7 in 1997, hoping 
that he might cash in to the tune of as 
much as $100 million a year once the 
Northwest Passage becomes a viable 
shipping lane. The benefits of warm¬ 
ing to consumers may be substantial. 

Polar bears, on the other hand, are 
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What Happened 
in Basra 

The Maliki-Sadr showdown. 
by Frederick W. Kagan & Kimberly Kagan 


expected to see few benefits, even if the 
threat they face from warming is a mat¬ 
ter of dispute. Lindzen flatly describes 
worry over polar bears as “gibberish.” 
“Polar bears are going up in number,” 
he says. “They’re not worried; they 
can swim a hundred kilometers.” The 
notion of threatened polar bear popu¬ 
lations was recently challenged by J. 
Scott Armstrong, a professor at the 
Wharton School of Business at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In an arti¬ 
cle for the journal Interfaces , Armstrong 
and his coauthors argued that a series 
of complex and “erroneous assump¬ 
tions” undergird much of the research 
showing polar bears at risk, and they 
offer compelling evidence that the ani¬ 
mals have survived far warmer condi¬ 
tions in the past. 

Still there is a push to have the polar 
bear officially listed as a “threatened 
species.” Hugh Hewitt, who practices 
natural resources law in addition to 
hosting a radio show, explained in a 
recent column that the move would 
clear a path for environmentalists 
to “argue that every federal permit 
that allows directly or indirectly for 
increased emissions of hydrocarbons 
is a federal act that might impact the 
polar bear.” Such permits would thus 
be subject to a new range of environ¬ 
mental regulations affecting all man¬ 
ner of industry. 

Assuming the threat to the bears 
from climate change is real, and that 
the computer models are to be believed, 
there may be a less costly solution. The 
warming of the last century has had no 
real effect on the ice floes of the Ant¬ 
arctic. In fact, the Antarctic Ocean 
appears to have become more favorable 
to the formation of sea ice over the last 
30 years. Could the polar bear be relo¬ 
cated? In Antarctica, Rigor says, “the 
polar bear would have the issue where 
most of the sea ice is seasonal, so [with] 
the big retreat of Antarctic sea ice dur¬ 
ing the summer, the only place where 
polar bears could go is onto the Ant¬ 
arctic ice sheet, which probably isn’t 
the happiest place to be.” 

Can a polar bear’s happiness really 
be allowed to impede the future inter¬ 
course of mankind and the commerce 
of distant nations? ♦ 


O n March 24, 2008, Iraqi 
Security Forces (ISF) under 
Lieutenant General Mohan 
al-Fireji launched a series of attacks 
against illegal Shia militias and crim¬ 
inal elements in the city of Basra. 

The attack appears to have resulted 
from an impulsive order by Prime 
Minister Nuri al-Maliki, who had 
gone down to Basra to see the prepa¬ 
rations for a more deliberate opera¬ 
tion then being planned. The militias, 
which included elements of the Jaysh 
al-Mahdi (JAM) nominally under the 
control of Moktada al-Sadr as well 
as the Special Groups—secret cells 
organized by the Quds Force of Iran’s 
Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps— 
were well dug-in and fought back. 

Iraqi forces in Basra, supported by 
American advisers and air support, 
pressed the attack and sent reinforce¬ 
ments. Special Groups and elements 
of JAM attacked the ISF throughout 
Shia Iraq in what appears to have been 
an attempt to ignite widespread fight¬ 
ing in Baghdad, Najaf, Karbala, Hilla, 
Kut, Nasiriya, and Diwaniya. Iraqi 
forces repulsed these attacks with very 
little assistance in the area between 
Baghdad and Basra, and coalition 
forces worked closely with the ISF to 
contain the violence in Baghdad. 

On March 30, Sadr ordered his 
fighters to stand down, following a 
meeting between Iraqi officials and 
the commander of the Quds Force, 
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Qassem Suleimani. Sadr’s order, 
accompanied by a set of demands— 
which Maliki has denied agreeing 
to—led to a significant reduction 
in the resistance of JAM members, 
but has not halted ISF operations in 
Baghdad and Basra. 

These are the facts of the case estab¬ 
lished so far. There has been much 
speculation about what happened 
in Basra itself: about possible deals 
between Maliki and Sadr, about the 
benefits Sadr or Maliki might have 
received from this encounter, and 
about Maliki’s motivations. Because 
British forces, nominally responsible 
for the area in which Basra is located, 
have abandoned the city, there were 
few coalition forces present and very 
few Westerners at all. Most of the 
details of the operation publicized in 
the American press come from Iraqi 
stringers, the usual anonymous Iraqi 
officials, and, it seems, some Sadrist 
media outlets. In all previous opera¬ 
tions where U.S. forces were present, 
we have learned that such informa¬ 
tion is of limited value. We simply 
do not yet know how well the ISF 
acquitted itself in the actual fighting, 
what if any areas were cleared, who 
was resisting, and so on. 

Domestic critics of the war have 
so-far focused on a forensic dissec¬ 
tion of what American command¬ 
ers knew about Maliki’s plans and 
when. Many have also hastened to 
argue that the flaws in the operation 
demonstrate the incompetence of the 
ISF. Those enthralled with prosecu¬ 
torial inquisitions can amuse them¬ 
selves by trying to figure out when 
Maliki told General David Petraeus 
he was going to attack, but what dif¬ 
ference does it make? The operation 
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was clearly imperfectly planned and 
was launched before the necessary 
conditions had been set. Failures of 
coordination did not prevent coali¬ 
tion forces from providing neces¬ 
sary air support—the most impor¬ 
tant reasons for Maliki to coordinate 
with Petraeus—even if it did require 
scrambling to meet an unexpected 
situation. Failure to set conditions 
properly led to a flawed operation, 
but reinforcements were flowing in 
when Sadr backed down, and it is 
hard to say how things would have 
proceeded if he had decided to fight. 

It is too soon to judge the effects 
of this operation, particularly since 
those effects will depend heavily 
on what comes next. The following 
things, however, are already clear: 

f Maliki finally did what Congress 
and the administration have been 
pressing him to do for almost two 
years: attack the illegal Shia militias 
and criminal gangs with the inten¬ 
tion of disarming them and estab¬ 
lishing the rule of law. It is worth 
remembering that this undertaking 


was one of the congressionally man¬ 
dated benchmarks. 

H The ISF mobilized more than 
30,000 troops for the fight, includ¬ 
ing thousands drawn from outside of 
Basra. While it did use some coalition 
transport, it also employed its own 
aircraft for the movement, which 
went relatively smoothly. Again we 
might recall that a key benchmark 
in 2007 was the deployment of three 
Iraqi army brigades (perhaps 9,000 
soldiers) to support the Baghdad 
Security Plan. The ISF just deployed 
more than three times that number 
on short notice to fight without coali¬ 
tion ground forces in support. 

11 Iranian military intervention 
in Iraq should now be manifest to 
everyone. The commander of the 
Quds Force was himself involved in 
the cessation of fighting, and he did 
not “broker” the deal as a neutral 
mediator since his forces were among 
the belligerents. 

H The ability of the Sadrists and 
Iranian-controlled Special Groups to 
plunge Iraq into chaos has been exag¬ 


gerated. To the extent that they have 
just tried to do that, they failed com¬ 
pletely. In 2004, Sadr threw Baghdad 
and Karbala into full-scale combat 
that lasted for weeks and required the 
deployment of thousands of Ameri¬ 
can soldiers to reestablish control. 
The most recent showing was a pale 
shadow of 2004. 

11 Some are arguing that recent 
events demonstrate the power of the 
Special Groups. They have certainly 
been engaged in an offensive against 
ISF and coalition forces for the past 
several months—to which the ISF 
has vigorously responded. When it 
came to uprisings in the Shia heart¬ 
land, the ISF prevailed handily. Spe¬ 
cial Groups and JAM will no doubt 
reconstitute and try again, and they 
may do better next time—it would 
be a grave mistake to underestimate 
them—but the recent operation has 
shown only their limitations. 

If Sadr was in Iran during the 
entire operation, gave his state¬ 
ments from Qom, made no attempt 
to return to Iraq to lead his fighters 
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How Sarko Got 
His Groove Back 

A triumphant 36 hours in Britain. 
by Anne-Elisabeth Moutet 


as he had as recently as last year, and 
appeared both weak and under Iran’s 
thumb. Sadrist news outlets argue 
that he has benefited from this, but 
other Iraqi media disagree, and the 
case is hard to make if you’re not on 
the Sadrist payroll. 

H Reports suggest that the ISF 
seized and is holding the port of 
Basra. If so, this would actually be 
quite a significant gain, since the port 
was in the hands of criminal gangs 
and its revenues had been flowing 
into militia coffers. 

f Maliki has finally reached out to 
Shia tribes and accepted the estab¬ 
lishment of Sons of Iraq groups— 
the auxiliary police forces providing 
security in many Sunni areas—in 
Shia areas. These would be similar to 
the awakening movements in Sunni 
areas and open the possibility of 
expanding the range of Shia politics 
and drawing larger numbers of Shia 
into active participation in the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of their 
own security. 

T he most important fact about the 
recent operations has escaped 
most observers, however. The gov¬ 
ernment of Iraq, that group of “Per¬ 
sian ex-pats” as many Iraqis and 
some Americans call them, went to 
war against the illegal Shia militias 
which are thoroughly infiltrated, sup¬ 
ported, advised, trained, and led by 
Iran and its agents. When it ran into 
trouble, the government called for 
American support and then began to 
engage with its own local tribesmen, 
who eagerly volunteered to support 
the fight against the foreigners. 

Iraq has already demonstrated 
that it is by far the most serious and 
determined ally the United States 
has in the war against al Qaeda by 
deploying more forces and taking 
more casualties in that struggle than 
any other state. After several years in 
which Americans feared that the Shia 
government would attempt to trian¬ 
gulate between Iran and the United 
States without taking sides, the Iraqi 
leadership has made its choice clear. 
It chose America. What will we 
choose? ♦ 


Paris 

ith Nicolas Sarkozy’s pre¬ 
cipitous slide in the polls 
finally reversed thanks to a 
carefully calibrated spin campaign and 
an unexpectedly successful state visit 
to Britain, there are long faces to be 
seen on the left—but even longer ones 
inside the president’s own party. 

Call the French inconsistent. They 
objected to their new president’s per¬ 
ceived flaunting of his private life. But 
give him a picture-perfect trip to Eng¬ 
land, complete with horse-drawn car¬ 
riage ride into Windsor next to Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, gala eve¬ 
nings, a speech before the Houses of 
Parliament, and a new commitment 
to a French-British alliance equal to 
the French-German “axis” that for the 
past half-century has kept France in 
the leadership of Europe—and what 
do the French pick up on but the acco¬ 
lades bestowed by the British press on 
Sarkozy’s new wife. “London falls for 
Carla—Carlamania seizes Britain!” 
goes the headline in Le Monde. “Carla 
steals the show,” trumpets Libera¬ 
tion. And that’s only the supposedly 
“serious” (and usually anti-Sarkozy) 
leftwing press. It took a 36-hour visit, 
one night at Windsor Castle, and 
nine dress changes (all in demure but 
tres chic Dior) for Sarko’s poll num¬ 
bers, which had dropped 30 points in 
three months, to finally inch back up, 
from 35 percent to 40 percent favor¬ 
able, leaving him a bit of elbow-room 
to announce a series of cuts in welfare 
spending last Friday. 

The week before last, everyone in 
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France was dismissing Sarkozy as last 
year’s wonder, a four-year lame-duck 
president who’d managed to squander a 
clear victory in record time. Worse, he’d 
managed to lose half a dozen large cities 
to the left in local elections on March 9 
and 19—almost without help from the 
opposition Socialists. As France moves 
more and more into a two-party system 
(Sarkozy has destroyed Jean-Marie Le 
Pen’s far-right National Front in a neat 
mirror-image of Francois Mitterrand’s 
shrinking trick with the Commu¬ 
nist party a quarter century ago), the 
Socialists still don’t have a leader or a 
platform. Deciding on these—at their 
next national conference in Novem¬ 
ber—promises a lively free-for-all, as 
former presidential candidate Segolene 
Royal slugs it out with her archenemy, 
Paris mayor Bertrand Delanoe. 

Unlike their German Social Demo¬ 
cratic or British Labour counterparts, 
the French Socialists still haven’t for¬ 
mally abandoned Marxism. If they do, 
they fear losing the votes of France’s 
three (count ’em!) small Trotsky- 
ite parties preaching class struggle 
and antiglobalization. As a result, the 
Socialists’ message is often distorted 
by the tension between ideology and 
realism. Meanwhile, they look less 
modern, less diverse, and older than 
Sarkozy’s troops, which helps explain 
his victory last year. (It took Sarko to 
appoint blacks and Muslims to major 
cabinet positions and to insist on strict 
equality between the sexes in appoint¬ 
ments ranging from cabinet jobs to the 
Legion of Honor.) 

As Sarkozy seemed intent on an 
own-goal ignominious free fall, his real 
enemies started coming out of his own 
party’s woodwork. They are the self- 
proclaimed Gaullists, to whom the new 
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president’s pro-Americanism is anath¬ 
ema, and the keenest of them all is a 
lanky figure well-known in Washing¬ 
ton, Dominique de Villepin, the for¬ 
mer foreign minister and prime minis¬ 
ter of anti-Iraq war fame. 

Villepin and Sarkozy hate each 
other’s guts. It’s political—they 
have different views of the world, 
and Sarkozy despises in Villepin the 
career bureaucrat who never ran for 
elective office—but also personal. 
Villepin, who for a good while toyed 
with the idea of running for president 
himself in 2007, has been indicted 
in the Clearstream scandal, a smear 
campaign in which Sarkozy’s name 
(and others’) were faked on a computer 
list purporting to show holders of 
illegal Luxembourg bank accounts. 
Around 2004-05, Villepin and, in all 
likelihood, President Jacques Chirac, 
allegedly hired through intermediaries 
a computer expert to produce the list, 
in a dirty-tricks bid to prevent Sarkozy 
from running for president. The chief 
intermediary was an officer in the 
French intelligence service, General 
Philippe Rondot, who found the task 
distasteful enough that he kept detailed 
notes in his office safe, to be produced 
if any of this leaked. It did. 

It should probably be noted here 
that even if Villepin is found guilty 
and sentenced (in all likelihood to a 
fine and a suspended prison sentence), 
this will be no hindrance to his pur¬ 
suing a political career. The bright line 
in France is personal pecuniary gain. 
Another former prime minister, Bor¬ 
deaux mayor Alain Juppe, was three 
years ago sentenced to a 14-month sus¬ 
pended prison term for financing the 
Gaullist party through City of Paris 
coffers. Since he did not help himself 
to a centime, he was reelected in Bor¬ 
deaux in March with an even higher 
majority. 

While Villepin is incensed that 
Sarko didn’t lift a finger to slow 
down the judicial process against him 
(French judges are civil servants; it 
is not uncommon to convince them 
to slow a proceeding to a crawl), his 
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official reason for opposing Sarkozy 
is that the president is betraying the 
“Gaullist legacy.” One sure sign that 
Villepin intends to pursue an active 
political career, probably even run for 
president in 2012, is that he’s recently 
registered with the Paris bar. He 
doesn’t need the work—he is already 
getting both his prime minister’s pen¬ 
sion and an ambassador-at-large’s sal¬ 
ary from his civil service career—but 
as a lawyer, he can receive large fees 
from clients without having to disclose 
them. It is a known dodge in French 
political finance. Sarkozy himself was 
a barrister. So are Socialist chief Fran¬ 
cois Hollande and his former partner 
Segolene Royal, even though they’re 
both (like Villepin, Chirac, and 
many more—but not Sarko) gradu¬ 
ates of the illustrious Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration and therefore civil 
servants for life. 

Until last week, Villepin and his 
bevy of anti-American, anti-EU, 
largely pro-Arab “historic Gaullists” 
were licking their chops at Sarko’s 
fall from grace, punctuating the 
president’s descent in the polls with 
snide attacks. “Europe has never had 
borders.... Europe made concrete 
commitments vis-a-vis Turkey some 
decades ago and [those commitments] 
need to be honored,” Villepin told 
students (and the local great and good) 
at Galatasaray University in Istanbul, 
in open criticism of Sarkozy’s well- 
known refusal to let Turkey into the 
EU. “France has no call to reintegrate 
NATO,” he thundered in an interview 
with the radio station Europe 1, just as 
Sarkozy prepared to announce exactly 
that at the Bucharest NATO summit. 
“I might very well run for election in 
France,” he confided to La Tribune de 
Geneve. “The government’s message 
isn’t clear enough,” he sniped on 
public radio France-Info. Even when 
selling his collection of Napoleon 
memorabilia and papers (tellingly, 
through the auction house owned by 
a longtime Mitterrand acolyte, Pierre 
Berge), Villepin seized the occasion to 
express his grave doubts about France 
sending more troops to Afghanistan 
“in the absence of clearly defined goals 
by the United States and NATO.” 


Sarkozy’s reaction was typical: Just 
as, after winning the election last year, 
he brought half a dozen leftwingers 
into his cabinet, throwing the defeated 
Socialists into further disarray, last 
week he had two Villepin associates 
appointed to leadership posts within 
the UMIJ the Gaullist party, one of them 
as vice secretary in charge of defense. 
Sarko believes that while Villepin stays 


B oth are purveyors of “the 
politics of hope.” Both run 
optimism-heavy, light-on- 
specifics campaigns, exhorting voters 
to “take a chance on your own aspi¬ 
rations.” Both read from David Axel- 
rod-penned speeches—often the same 
David Axelrod-penned speeches. 

The similarities between Barack 
Obama and Massachusetts governor 
Deval Patrick are unmistakable, leav¬ 
ing some to wonder whether Patrick’s 
governorship might be a preview of 
an Obama presidency. Far from the 
politics of hope, Patrick’s first year in 
office has been a cross between Mike 
Dukakis and Tammany Hall. 

Despite Patrick’s “Together We 
Can” campaign mantra, there isn’t a 
single Republican in the governor’s 
cabinet. Even if you chalk that up 
to just how scarce Republicans are 
in Massachusetts (12 percent of the 
electorate), it’s hard to explain away 
the fact that Patrick, shortly after 
being sworn in, set up a 16-member 
team to cleanse the executive branch 
of GOP holdovers. 
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out in the cold, he can whitde some of 
his troops away from him. It’s a daring 
strategy, undertaken even before the 
poll numbers started to improve, but 
Sarkozy, who at 53 is two years younger 
than Villepin, has been in politics for 
twenty years longer. Villepin has writ¬ 
ten several admiring books about his 
hero, Napoleon, but it’s Sarkozy who’s 
got the true Bonaparte style. ♦ 


Patrick is committed to big gov¬ 
ernment and has proposed billions 
in new spending, including a billion- 
dollar giveaway to biotech companies, 
a new $1.4 billion commuter rail line, 
numerous multibillion-dollar bond 
bills, and a proposal to make Massa¬ 
chusetts community colleges tuition- 
free. To raise cash, he has proposed 
increasing business taxes, allow¬ 
ing the commonwealth to increase 
borrowing, and opening state-run 
casinos—the last overwhelmingly 
rejected by the legislature in March. 
His January budget plan uses nearly 
$500 million from the common¬ 
wealth’s rainy day fund and includes 
a $1.3 billion structural deficit—after 
a year of record tax receipts. 

Then there’s Patrick’s wholesale 
sellout to the unions. Fifteen of the 
20 most generous PACs in Massa¬ 
chusetts are labor organizations, and 
they contributed heavily to Patrick’s 
campaign. Repayment began quickly. 
After the state Labor Relations Com¬ 
mission acted against the Boston 
Teachers Union for threatening an 
illegal strike, Patrick simply elimi¬ 
nated the commission from his first 
state budget. Then in September, he 
granted a big union wish, signing 
legislation allowing public employ- 
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ees to unionize without a secret bal¬ 
lot election. 

B ut it is with education that 
the governor’s special interest 
agenda is most transparent. 

In 2005, Massachusetts became the 
first state ever to place first in all four 
categories of the N ational Assessment 
of Educational Progress, generally 
known as the Nation’s Report Card. 
When the test was next administered 
in 2007, the commonwealth did it 
again. This achievement is thanks 
to the landmark 1993 Massachusetts 
Education Reform Act. That year, 
over 200 business executives came 
together with a Republican governor 
and Democratic legislature to enact a 
grand compromise: high standards, 
accountability, and school choice in 
exchange for a large infusion of tax¬ 
payer dollars (more than $40 billion 
so far) into education. 

The reforms were overseen by 
the Massachusetts Board of Educa¬ 
tion, which was established in 1837 
and has always been an independent 
entity insulated from politics. The 
board developed a statewide exam 
that students must pass to earn a high 
school diploma, a curriculum frame¬ 
work that enforces standards, and a 
system for teacher testing. All have 
become national models, and the 
1993 act is considered the most suc¬ 
cessful education reform initiative of 
the last half-century. (The Manhat¬ 
tan Institute’s Sol Stern called it the 
true “Massachusetts Miracle.”) 

But the teachers’ unions maintain 
a deep antipathy to the reforms and 
to anything that encourages char¬ 
ter schools—charter school teach¬ 
ers are not automatically unionized. 
The unions pumped $3 million into 
Patrick’s campaign, and the governor 
called education his “singular pur¬ 
suit.” What he is pursuing is the sys¬ 
tematic dismantling of the successful 
1993 reforms. 

He has wasted little time. His first 
budget eliminated the state’s inde¬ 
pendent education accountability 
office. Then he used his first two 
picks for the Board of Education 
to demolish standards and choice: 


choosing anti-testing zealot Ruth 
Kaplan and charter school opponent 
Paul Reville—whom he also made 
chairman of the nine-member board. 

Then he eliminated the board’s 
independence by pushing through 
legislation that shortens the terms 
of reform-minded members and 
increases the board’s size—allowing 
him to pack it with his own appoin¬ 
tees. Beginning later this month, a 
new education secretary will have 
veto power over some of the recon¬ 
stituted board’s most important deci¬ 
sions. At the unveiling of his reor¬ 
ganization plan, the usually affable 
Patrick suggested that those who are 
concerned about the statewide exam 
and charter schools should “grow 
up.” 

Massachusetts charter schools 
outperform their district counter¬ 
parts and are wildly popular—25,000 
students attend the 61 schools and 
another 19,000 are on waiting lists. 
But the Reville-run Board of Edu¬ 
cation quickly became the first to 
reject a charter school application 
recommended for approval by the 
acting commissioner of education. 
(The school would have served two 
demonstrably failing school districts, 
one of which is on the verge of state 
receivership.) Ruth Kaplan publicly 
complained that charter schools are 
too focused on preparing students for 
college. 

Even the Boston Globe, which 
enthusiastically endorsed Patrick, is 
losing patience. In February, it pub¬ 
lished an editorial calling on the 
administration to support charter 
schools and to reject the “pre-1993 
state of flat expectations, phony pro¬ 
motions, and torpid teaching.” 

If Deval Patrick is indeed a preview 
of Barack Obama, the lesson is buyer 
beware. Patrick has proven to be little 
more than a machine politician pack¬ 
aged with a New Age ribbon of hope. 
And on February 5, Massachusetts 
Democrats filed their interim report 
on the politics of hope, rejecting the 
governor’s handpicked candidate and 
giving Hillary Clinton a double-digit 
win in the Massachusetts presidential 
primary. ♦ 
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Not What 
They Supposed 

The terror connection missed by the Clintonistas. 
by Stephen F. Hayes 


F our months after the start 
of the Iraq war, two former 
senior Clinton administra¬ 
tion national security officials took 
to the pages of the New York Times to 
demand accountability for the Bush 
administration’s claims about Iraq 
and terrorism. Or, as they put it in 
their opening sentence, “Iraq’s sup¬ 
posed links to terrorists.” 

Daniel Benjamin and Steven 
Simon wrote that the Bush adminis¬ 
tration’s assertions about Iraqi sup¬ 
port for terrorism were “suspect” 
and demanded scrutiny. One sure 
way to know the truth about Iraq 
and terrorism, they argued, was to 
consult the mountain of evidence the 
regime left behind as its leaders fled 
in front of American forces. “Mili¬ 
tary and intelligence officials need 
only comb through the files of Iraq’s 
intelligence agency and a handful of 
other government ministries,” and 
we would have our answers. 

Well, we have our answers. They 
came in the 1,600-page Pentagon 
study released on March 13 and enti¬ 
tled Iraqi Perspectives Project, Saddam 
and Terrorism: Emerging Insights from 
Captured Iraqi Documents, produced 
after a review of some 600,000 doc¬ 
uments unearthed in postwar Iraq. 
And it is a devastating indictment 
of the U.S. intelligence community’s 
analysis of Iraq, the Clinton admin¬ 
istration’s counterterrorism policy, 
and the arguments of anyone who 
would use the word “supposed” to 
describe Iraq’s links to terrorists. 

A thorough examination of those 
flawed analyses and the policies that 
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resulted from them is as important 
now as it was when Benjamin and 
Simon called for it in the summer 
of 2003. “This is not only a question 
of political accountability—it also 
bears on our nation’s fundamental 
approach to security,” they wrote. 
On that, at least, they were right. 

Benjamin laid out his views in 
the 2003 article he coauthored with 
Simon and in another one he wrote 
by himself in the fall of 2002, also 
published in the New York Times. The 
Clinton administration itself was of 
two minds on Iraqi support for ter¬ 
rorism. Sometimes Clinton officials 
argued that Iraq and al Qaeda were 
in league, as they did in justifying 
U.S. airstrikes on the al Shifa phar¬ 
maceutical plant in August 1998 and 
in issuing a formal indictment of 
Osama bin Laden. But since George 
W. Bush took office, and particularly 
since 9/11, former Clinton officials 
have largely disowned these claims, 
pretending that they never made 
such arguments and lashing out at 
anyone who reminded them that 
they did. 

There are few more succinct dis¬ 
tillations of the Clinton adminis¬ 
tration’s view of Iraq and terrorism 
than these two articles. It will take 
years before we understand the full 
scope of Saddam Hussein’s support 
for terrorism and the U.S. govern¬ 
ment’s response to it under Bill Clin¬ 
ton. For the time being, it is useful 
to contrast the views offered by these 
top Clinton administration national 
security officials with the findings of 
the military historians who authored 
the Iraqi Perspectives Project (IPP) 
report, as well as with the actual 
words of the former Iraqi regime. 


■ “Attacking Iraq would not be a 
continuation of the war against ter¬ 
ror but a deviation from it.” 

— Benjamin, September 30, 2002 

“The Iraqi Perspectives Project (IPP) 
review of captured Iraqi documents 
uncovered strong evidence that links 
the regime of Saddam Hussein to 
regional and global terrorism.” 

—IPP report, page ES-1 

“From 1991 through 2003, the Saddam 
regime regarded inspiring, sponsoring, 
directing, and executing acts of terror¬ 
ism as an element of state power.” 

—IPP report, page ES-2 

Iraqi “documents show Saddam’s ter¬ 
ror organizations could be deadly. 
They were willing to target not only 
Western interests but also to directly 
attack Americans.” 

—IPP report, page 32 

■ “Iraq and Al Qaeda are not obvi¬ 
ous allies. In fact, they are natural 
enemies. A central tenet of Al Qae¬ 
da’s jihadist ideology is that secu¬ 
lar Muslim rulers and their regimes 
have oppressed the believers and 
plunged Islam into a historic crisis.” 

— Benjamin, September 30, 2002 

“Saddam supported groups that either 
associated directly with al Qaeda 
(such as the Egyptian Islamic Jihad, 
led at one time by bin Laden’s deputy, 
Ayman al-Zawahiri) or that gener¬ 
ally shared al Qaeda’s stated goals and 
objectives.” 

—IPP report, page 42 

■ “During the Persian Gulf war, 
Omar Abdel Rahman, the radical 
sheikh now imprisoned in the United 
States, summed up the Islamist 
view when he was asked what the 
punishment should be for those 
who supported the United States 
in the conflict. He answered, ‘Both 
those who are against and the ones 
who are with Iraq should be killed.’” 

— Benjamin, September 30, 2002 
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A memorandum “drafted in Saddam’s 
office ... refers to an agreement with 
Islamic terrorists to conduct opera¬ 
tions against the Egyptian regime dur¬ 
ing the first Gulf War and for contin¬ 
ued financial support for the terrorists 
after hostilities ended_This docu¬ 

ment appears to refer to the Egyptian 
Islamic Group [EIG]. EIG’s spiritual 
leader, Sheikh [Omar Abdel] Rah¬ 
man, is in prison for his involvement 
in the 1993 World Trade Center bomb¬ 
ing. The group’s most recent terrorist 
attack was the 1997 massacre of fifty- 
eight tourists in Luxor, Egypt.” 

—IPP report, pages 16 and 51 

“There has been agreement since 
December 24, 1990, with the repre¬ 
sentative of the Islamic Group orga¬ 
nization in Egypt on a plan to move 
against the Egyptian regime by car¬ 
rying out commando operations pro¬ 
vided that we guarantee them financ¬ 
ing and training and provide them 
with the requirements in accordance 
with the honorable order of the 
President [Saddam Hussein] which 
calls for carrying out commando 
operations against hostile alliance 
governments.” 

Excerpt from an Iraqi Intelligence 
document dated March 18, 1993, 
describing terrorist organizations 
receiving support from Iraq, 
—IPP report, page 16 

■ “Like other Middle Eastern rul¬ 
ers, Saddam Hussein has long 
recognized that Al Qaeda and like- 
minded Islamists represent a threat 
to his regime. Consequently, he has 
shown no interest in working with 
them against their common enemy, 
the United States. This was the 
understanding of American intelli¬ 
gence in the 1990’s.” 

Benjamin, September 30, 2002 

“Captured documents reveal that the 
[Iraqi] regime was willing to co-opt or 
support organizations it knew to be 
part of al Qaeda—as long as that orga¬ 
nization’s near-term goals supported 
Saddam’s long-term vision.” 

—IPP report, page 34 


■ “As members of the National Sec¬ 
urity Council staff from 1994 to 
1999, we closely examined nearly a 
decade’s worth of intelligence and 
we became convinced, like many of 
our colleagues in the intelligence 
community, that the religious radi¬ 
cals of Al Qaeda and the secular¬ 
ists of Baathist Iraq simply did not 
trust one another or share suffi¬ 
ciently compelling interests to work 
together.” 

—Benjamin & Simon, July 20, 2003 

“In a meeting in the Sudan we agreed 
to renew our relations with the Islam¬ 
ic Jihad Organization in Egypt. Our 
information on the group is as fol¬ 
lows: It was established in 1979. Its 
goal is to apply the Islamic shari’a law 


It will take years before we 
understand the full scope of 
Saddam Hussein’s support 
for terrorism and the U.S. 
government’s response to it 
under Bill Clinton. 


and establish Islamic rule. It is consid¬ 
ered one of the most brutal Egyptian 
organizations. It carried out numer¬ 
ous successful operations, including 
the assassination of [Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Anwar] Sadat. We have previ¬ 
ously met with the organization’s rep¬ 
resentative and we agreed on a plan 
to carry out commando operations 
against the Egyptian regime.” 

Excerpt from an Iraqi Intelligence 
document dated March 18, 1993, 
—IPP report, page 14 

■ “American policy must recognize 
this clear division between the old 
state-sponsored terrorism, which 
we have shown we can deter, and 
the new, religiously motivated 
attacks.” 

—Benjamin & Simon, July 2003 


“Saddam’s interest in, and support 
for, non-Iraqi non-state actors was 
spread across a wide variety of revo¬ 
lutionary, liberation, nationalist, and 
Islamic terrorist organizations. For 
years, Saddam maintained training 
camps for foreign ‘fighters’ drawn 
from these diverse groups.” 

—IPP report, page 42 

“Two movements, one pan-Arab and 
the other pan-Islamic, were seeking 
and developing supporters from the 
same demographic pool. Captured 
documents reveal that later IIS 
activities went beyond just maintaining 
contact [with Islamist terrorists],... 
[T]he Iraqi [General Military Intel¬ 
ligence Directorate] was training 
Sudanese fighters inside Iraq.” 

—IPP report, page 1 7 

T here are numerous other examples 
of these mistaken assumptions. 
If the consensus view of the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment throughout the 1990s was, as 
Benjamin claimed, that Saddam Hus¬ 
sein had little interest in terrorism 
and no real links to al Qaeda and like- 
minded jihadists, we now know that 
consensus was wrong. 

Benjamin and Simon were correct 
that the review of Iraqi documents 
could not only shape “our nation’s fun¬ 
damental approach to security,” but also 
provide a measure of “political account¬ 
ability,” in this case for those who wrote 
off Iraq’s “supposed” links to terrorists. 

Military and intelligence officials 
have begun the process that these for¬ 
mer senior Clinton administration 
counterterrorism officials demanded 
five years ago. And after combing 
through the files of Iraq’s military 
and intelligence bureaucracies they 
have presented “strong evidence that 
links the regime of Saddam Hussein to 
regional and global terrorism,” includ¬ 
ing al Qaeda and its affiliates. 

Back in 2003, Benjamin and Simon 
wrote that the Iraq war was sold to 
the American people “as Phase II in 
the war on terror that began after the 
attacks of Sept. 11, 2001. But was there 
ever a credible basis for carrying that 
battle to Iraq?” 

We have our answer. ♦ 
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Is Islam the key 
to understanding 
the Middle East? 

Tribalism offers 
a more profound — 
if neglected—insight 
into the region. 

By Stanley Kurtz 

n the morning of August 29, 1911, a half- 
starved Indian stumbled down from a 
remote canyon near California’s Mount 
Lassen and surrendered at the corral 
of a nearby slaughterhouse. Reluctant, 
in accordance with tribal custom, to divulge his personal 
name, he called himself simply “Ishi,” or “Man.” It took 
an anthropologist working with phonetically transcribed 
records of historic Indian languages to establish commu¬ 
nication and identify Ishi as the last-known member of the 
Yahi tribe. 

The Yahi were fierce predatory raiders—as were hill 
tribesmen the world over with their remote sanctuaries 
and a lack of property to 
defend. Lowland Indi¬ 
ans feared them, and the 
Yahi offered the stiffest 
resistance to the flood of 
settlers who entered Cali¬ 
fornia during the 1850s 
Gold Rush. In the end 
all but a few dozen of the several hundred Yahi were killed, 
and the survivors vanished into the remotest parts of their 
mountain territory, living a life of concealment, at bare sub¬ 
sistence level, for 40 years. The renowned anthropologist 
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Alfred Kroeber dubbed this refugee group “the smallest 
free nation in the world.” Ethnologists of the day consid¬ 
ered the Yahi way of life during the four-decade conceal¬ 
ment “the most totally aboriginal and primitive of any on 
the continent.” 

I thought of Ishi while reading Philip Carl Salzman’s 
new book, Culture and Conflict in the Middle East (Human¬ 
ity Books, 224 pages, $34.95). It is a major event: the most 
penetrating, reliable, systematic, and theoretically sophisti¬ 
cated effort yet made to understand the Islamist challenge 
the United States is facing in cultural terms. A professor 
of anthropology at Montreal’s McGill University, Salzman 
specializes in the study of Middle Eastern nomads. He, too, 
is something of a last survivor of a once proud band. What 
Salzman has managed is to have preserved, nurtured, deep¬ 
ened, and applied to our current challenge a once-dominant 
anthropological perspective on tribal societies: the study of 
tribes organized into “segmentary lineages.” It was one of 
the great achievements of modern anthropology. Yet, over 
the past 40 years, scholars have largely rejected and forgot¬ 
ten the study of segmentary lineage systems. 

N early a century after Ishi’s surrender, the United 
States finds itself locked in a struggle with fierce 
jihadi warriors shaped by the pervasively tribal 
culture of the Islamic Near East. Whether hidden in the 
mountain sanctuaries of Waziristan or in the fastness of 
the Iraqi desert, the heart of the jihadi rebellion is tribal. 
The classic tribal themes of honor and solidarity inspire 
and draw recruits to the cause—from among lowland 
peasants and educated urbanites as well. Yet tribalism has 
been vastly overshadowed by Islam in our attempts to 
understand the jihadist challenge. 

The anthropological understanding of tribal social 
structures—especially in Africa and the Middle East— 
has been shunned for 40 years as exaggerating the vio¬ 
lence and “primitivism” of non-Western cultures, discour¬ 
aging efforts at modernization and democratization, and 
covertly justifying Western intervention abroad. Decades 
of postmodern and postcolonial studies have conspired 
against the appearance of books like Salzman’s. That an 
academic, “on the inside,” could have worked in rela¬ 
tive concealment long enough to produce this book is 
testament to the possibility of cultural survival. Indeed, 
fully appreciating what Salzman has to teach us will first 
require us to dust off our records of his all-but-forgotten 
language, and trace the trajectory of its destruction. 

As with other fundamental sociological terms like 
“state” or “class,” it is difficult to provide a precise mean¬ 
ing for the word “tribe.” Whatever their similarities, there 
are important differences between relatively small hunter- 


gatherer Indian bands in the California hills like the Yahi 
and large Middle Eastern tribes professing a world reli¬ 
gion and interacting in complex ways with nearby states. 

In the Islamic Near East, however, the term “tribe” 
has a fairly specific meaning. Middle Eastern tribes think 
of themselves as giant lineages, traced through the male 
line, from some eponymous ancestor. Each giant lineage 
divides into tribal segments, which subdivide into clans, 
which in turn divide into sub-clans, and so on, down to 
families, in which cousins may be pitted against cous¬ 
ins or, ultimately, brother against brother. Traditionally 
existing outside the police powers of the state, Middle 
Eastern tribes keep order through a complex balance of 
power between these ever fusing and segmenting ances¬ 
tral groups. 

The central institution of segmentary tribes is the feud. 
Security depends on the willingness of every adult male in 
a given tribal segment to take up arms in its defense. An 
attack on a lineage-mate must be avenged by the entire 
group. Likewise, any lineage member is liable to be 
attacked in revenge for an offense committed by one of his 
relatives. One result of this system of collective responsi¬ 
bility is that members of Middle Eastern kin groups have 
a strong interest in policing the behavior of their lineage- 
mates, since the actions of any one person directly affect 
the reputation and safety of the entire group. 

Universal male militarization, surprise attacks on 
apparent innocents based on a principle of collective 
guilt, and the careful group monitoring and control of 
personal behavior are just a few implications of a system 
that accounts for many aspects of Middle Eastern society 
without requiring any explanatory recourse to Islam. The 
religion itself is an overlay in partial tension with, and 
deeply stamped by, the dynamics of tribal life. In other 
words—and this is Salzman’s central argument—the tem¬ 
plate of tribal life, with its violent and shifting balance of 
power between fusing and fissioning lineage segments, is 
the dominant theme of cultural life in the Arab Middle 
East (and shapes even many non-Arab Muslim popula¬ 
tions). At its cultural core, says Salzman, even where tribal 
structures are attenuated, Middle Eastern society is tribal 
society. 

In reviving and updating classic anthropological stud¬ 
ies of tribal kinship, Salzman is implicitly raising one of 
the great unresolved problems of political philosophy— 
one whose implications in today’s environment are any¬ 
thing but theoretical. When anthropologists first decoded 
the system by which lawless and stateless tribes used bal- 
ance-of-power politics to keep order, they quickly rec¬ 
ognized that their discovery cast new light on Thomas 
Hobbes’s “state of nature” theory. 

From one perspective, Middle Eastern tribal struc- 
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Bedouin tribal leaders dining in the tent of a prominent sheikh in Saudi Arabia in 2004 


tures completely contradict Hobbes’s notion of what life 
in stateless societies must be like. Far from being “solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short,” life outside the state turns 
out to be collective, cohesive, and safe enough to gener¬ 
ate a stable and successful world-conquering civilization. 
Man as such is not, therefore, inherently individualistic, 
as Hobbes, the founder of modern liberalism, presumed. 

Yet scholars have noted continuities between Hobbes’s 
account and the conditions of life in segmentary tribes. 
Edward Evans-Pritchard (1902-73), the anthropologist 
who first described these societies, called them systems of 
“ordered anarchy,” implying that, kin-based organization 
notwithstanding, life in segmentary systems necessitates 
endemic, often preemptive, low-level violence and never- 
ending mutual distrust: what Hobbes might have recog¬ 
nized as the state of nature’s “perpetual and restless desire 
of power after power.” 

And despite collective guilt and powerful group-based 
pressures for conformity, anthropologists commonly char¬ 
acterize segmentary tribal systems as intensely individual¬ 
ist, egalitarian, and democratic. This is arguably the cen¬ 
tral paradox of Middle Eastern social life. Muslim tribal 
society is both fundamentally collectivist and profoundly 
individualist. In the absence of state power and formal 


political hierarchies, no man of the tribe can, by right, 
command another. All males are equal, free to dispose of 
their persons and property and to speak in councils that 
determine the fate of the group. This tribal tradition of 
equal and open consultation is singled out by those who 
argue that democracy is far from alien to Middle Eastern 
culture. 

So which is it? Are Near Eastern tribes laboratories of 
individualism and democracy or generators of kin-based 
loyalties that render the Middle East refractory to mod¬ 
ern, liberal governance? Does life in stateless communal 
tribes represent a radical alternative to anything Hobbes 
might have imagined possible? Or does the bold and mar¬ 
tial egalitarian individualism of tribal life actually con¬ 
firm Hobbes, thereby encouraging hope for gradual, lib¬ 
eral cultural change? 

I t is difficult to answer such questions when the mere 
mention of the word “tribe” is now all but banished 
from public discourse. Contemporary anthropologists, 
especially those influenced by “postcolonial theory,” have 
in many respects repudiated the culture concept. For these 
anthropologists, the very notion of a distinctive culture is 
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Sunni tribal leaders at the Umm al-Qura mosque in Baghdad in 2004 

held to entail excessive generalization and to subtly imply 
that non-Westerners lack rationality. The rebellion began 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s with the newly indepen¬ 
dent states of Africa. The last thing modernizing intellec¬ 
tuals and politicians in these countries wanted was to have 
their societies thought of as essentially tribal or connected 
in some fundamental sense with the “aboriginal” or the 
‘primitive.” Although by the 1960s anthropologists had 
come to look upon the subtleties of tribal social structure 
as anything but simplistic primitivism, in the public mind 
the word “tribe” remained an insult. So to respect the per¬ 
spective of exasperated Third World intellectuals, why not 
buck up regional pride by studying a sophisticated mod¬ 
ern metropolis or a brilliant Muslim philosophical text 
instead? Why must anthropologists actually highlight 
those “primordial” loyalties most likely to undermine 
the modern state? (Anthropologists must highlight them 
precisely because they cut against modernization, Salzman 
would reply.) 

On top of all this, decades before 9/11, the rise of ter¬ 
rorism as a tactic in the Palestinian struggle against Israel 
suggested embarrassing continuities between the endemic 
violence of traditional tribal life and the present. Edward 
Said’s 1978 Orientalism was the key work in the rise of post¬ 
colonial theory, and Said, a savvy Palestinian academic and 


advocate, was particularly keen to keep the focus 
on American and Israeli policies that he claimed 
explained terrorism, rather than on any causes 
internal to Palestinian society. By attacking efforts 
to link terrorist violence to Middle Eastern cul¬ 
ture as bigoted “Orientalism,” Said and his follow¬ 
ers gave a hard edge to already widespread Third 
World complaints about Western scholarship. That 
move, coupled with the growing number of fac¬ 
ulty members entering American universities from 
outside the West, put paid to all but a remnant of 
the anthropological study of Middle Eastern tribes. 
The triumph of Said’s perspective meant that by 
the post-9/11 era, when we’d need it most, the sys¬ 
tematic understanding of Muslim tribal violence 
was largely lost. 

Radicalized anthropologists not only stopped 
trying to make systematic sense of tribal social life, 
but many even worked to debunk segmentary lin¬ 
eage theory. The first and greatest critic was Emrys 
Peters (1916-87). Having done field research with 
one of the Bedouin tribes where segmentary lineage 
theory was first applied, Peters argued that feuding 
actually had little to do with who was descended 
from whom. According to the famous Arab say¬ 
ing, it was: “I against my brother; I and my brother 
against my cousin; I and my brother and my cousin 
against the world.” Yet Peters claimed that the elegant 
tribal system of “balanced opposition” between small fami¬ 
lies nested in clans, nested in larger clans, and so on, was 
simply a bogus native “ideology,” mistakenly taken for 
reality by credulous anthropologists. In truth, said Peters, 
other than a kaleidoscopic blur of secondary consider¬ 
ations, material interest was the only factor explaining 
tribal social structure. 

With many anthropologists already drawn to 
Marxism in the 1970s, Peters’s theory found a receptive 
audience. And when Marxism declined and postmodern 
anthropology took its place, it was actually Peters’s 
notion of a kaleidoscopic blur that caught on. His care¬ 
ful fieldwork had indeed uncovered important excep¬ 
tions to what the classic lineage model would have pre¬ 
dicted. For example, he discovered that, when it comes 
to feuding over precious resources like water and pastur¬ 
age, where you live often trumps whom you’re related to. 
So having given up Marxist explanations, and drawn to 
Edward Said’s radicalism, postmodern anthropologists 
seized upon Peters’s exceptional cases as an excuse for 
further debunking the systematic study of tribal social 
structure. Exceptions were now considered the rule, 
and generalization became postmodern anthropology’s 
bogeyman. 
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S alzman takes an opposite approach. In a 1978 arti¬ 
cle, “Does Complementary Opposition Exist?,” in 
American Anthropologist, he defended and refined seg¬ 
mentary theory. If Peters found important exceptions to 
the classic pattern of alliance and feud along lines of male 
descent, Salzman showed there was a systematic explana¬ 
tion. He found that when erstwhile nomadic tribes settle 
down, a given clan’s location and its immediate neighbors 
begin to trump the call of traditional kinship loyalties. Yet 
even settled tribes preserve the classic kin-based ideology 
of feuding and alliance, precisely because they might some¬ 
day be forced by economic necessity—or by war with the 
state—to pick up and move. The further nomads are from 
the settled life of a state, the more they rely on kin-based, 
segmentary, balance-of-power principles to keep order. So 
even after settlement, Bedouin preserve classic segmentary 
kinship ideology as a kind of “social structure in reserve” 
for times of movement, crisis, and conflict. 

In the early 1980s, the brilliant social theorist Ernest 
Gellner resurrected the cyclical theory of tribe-state rela¬ 
tions first suggested by the 14th-century Arab philosopher 
Ibn Khaldun. In Khaldun’s theory, outlying tribes tied 
together by traditional kinship solidarities conquer, settle, 
and rule a state. In time kinship loyalties loosen, the rul¬ 
ers urbanize and grow effete, their state loses control over 
distant tribes, and the cycle begins again. The wars in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan present variations on this theme, 
and it’s clear now that in 1978 Salzman was one of the first 
to recognize an important piece of the cyclical puzzle. So 
it turns out that tribes aren’t so simple after all. Nor is 
understanding them incompatible with a study of brilliant 
Muslim philosophical texts. 

In Culture and Conflict in the Middle East, Salzman draws 
on his fieldwork with nomads of Iranian Baluchistan to 
show how the classic tribal ideology of patrilineal descent 
and revenge actually works on the ground. It makes for 
riveting reading. Walk with Salzman as he accompanies 
a war party of 100 fighters armed with clubs, axes, sickles, 
and brass knuckles to prosecute an escalating feud. The 
aggrieved lineage in this party, the Kamil Hanzai (who’d 
seen their women and older men dishonorably roughed up 
in an earlier clash), were accompanied by men of six closely 
related lineages, who’d united to fight a comparable kin- 
based coalition backing the offending lineage. 

Yet just three days before, the Dadolzai, one of the lin¬ 
eages supporting the Kamil Hanzai, had been ready to do 
battle with the Kamil Hanzai over the apparent theft of 
some palm trunks. It was a classic case of fissioning lineages 
uniting in the face of a threat from more distandy related 
tribal clans. Since the original male ancestors of the Dadol¬ 
zai and the Kamil Hanzai had been brothers, the principle 
of “I and my brother against my cousin” held. 


Salzman’s detailed account of “segmentary feuding” 
offers a microview of some of the same processes we see 
writ large in the war on terror. Let’s take a closer look at 
the alleged theft of those palm trunks. Mahmud Karim, of 
the Dadolzai lineage, was enraged to learn that a member of 
a “brother” lineage, the Kamil Hanzai, had carried off the 
palm trunks he’d prepared to roof his temporary mud-brick 
dwelling during the seasonal date harvest. Karim quickly 
mobilized a war party from among his Dadolzai lineage 
mates (including a few allies from closely related lineages) 
to retrieve the trunks—by fighting the Kamil Hanzai, if 
necessary. 

But why hadn’t Karim first simply walked over to the 
Kamil Hanzai and tried to clear the matter up? Indeed, it 
was later discovered that the palm trunks had been taken 
by mistake. Why risk a battle without first making a rea¬ 
sonable effort to talk the problem out? That sort of ques¬ 
tion is liable to be posed by someone living where a state 
monopolizes the legitimate use of force, and police and 
courts can therefore be relied upon to keep the peace. In a 
nonstate setting, where anarchy is kept under control only 
by the threat or use of force, it often makes sense to send a 
war party first and ask questions later. 

A lone emissary from the Dadolzai making an inquiry 
or offering to negotiate a settlement would have conveyed 
an impression of weakness. Only by making publicly 
known their capacity to swiftly unify and fight to preserve 
their interests would the Dadolzai prevent future abuse in 
the lawless desert environment, whatever the intentions 
of the Kamil Hanzai had been in this particular case. The 
Dadolzai meant to fight only if blocked from retrieving the 
palm trunks, yet it was crucial that they be seen as willing 
to do battle. Had the Kamil Hanzai in fact seized the palm 
trunks with hostile intent, a lone Dadolzai emissary would 
have been in serious danger. Only after retrieving the palm 
trunks unopposed did the Dadolzai send an emissary—not 
a Dadolzai, but a member of a neutral lineage who would 
not be at personal risk—to inquire after the Kamil Han- 
zai’s intent. And only then was it discovered that the appar¬ 
ent theft of the palm trunks had been an innocent mistake. 

Arab tribesmen are preoccupied with maintaining deter¬ 
rence and prepared to use force preemptively, if necessary— 
rather like fiber neocons. The ironic but very real parallel is 
a function of the de facto stateless anarchy in which Arab 
Bedouin live—and the de facto global anarchy that hawk¬ 
ish conservatives rightly believe to be the underlying reality 
of the international system. Saddam Hussein’s interest in 
being taken to possess WMDs, whether or not he actually 
had them, makes sense in light of the link between deter¬ 
rence and reputation. The emboldening effects of Ameri¬ 
ca’s pre-9/11 retreats in Somalia, Lebanon, and elsewhere 
show the reverse of the medal. Although this is a familiar 
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litany, I’d argue that the fatwa against Salman Rushdie, the 
rage against the Muhammad cartoons, the killing of Theo 
van Gogh, and a host of related acts of intimidation ought 
to be placed under the heading of pro-active deterrence as 
well. 

The swift and seemingly disproportionate resort to retal¬ 
iatory force against apparendy trivial offenses is an effective 
technique for suppressing future challenges. Most of the 
feuds Salzman describes, however weighty and enduring, 
break out over seemingly petty and inconsequential mat¬ 
ters, like the mistaken appropriation of some palm trunks. 
Rifle shots, intentionally off the mark, are used to intimi¬ 
date, as are calculated threats of murder. The careful use of 
targeted force and credible threats against Western critics of 
Islamism shows genuine mastery of the technique of deter¬ 
rent intimidation. Here as elsewhere, an overtly religious 
action is actually shaped by a hidden tribal template. 

K nowingly or unknowingly, American liberals and 
conservatives highlight sections of the tribal tem¬ 
plate, though for their own preferred uses. The 
implicit dovish take on tribalism notes that our own use 
of force actually serves to unite the foe. By hitting back at 
terrorist-harboring states, doves remind us, we create the 
impression of an infidel war against Muslims, thus figu¬ 
ratively recruiting every Muslim lineage into bin Laden’s 
civilizational war party. This danger is real, yet the doves 
omit the rest. Failure to strike back creates an impression 
of weakness that invites further attacks. 

The effective use of force deters in other ways, too. As 
Salzman accompanied the 100-man war party, he noticed 
that allied lineage members, while perfectly willing to fight 
in solidarity with their aggrieved lineage brothers, lacked 
the passion of the Kamil Hanzai. These calmer, more dis¬ 
tant allies—as well as lineage members related to oppos¬ 
ing groups through ties of marriage—act as checks on hot¬ 
headed adventurism. So the successful use of force can split 
the opposing coalition and create pressure for settlement, 
even on disadvantageous terms. The West’s doves see them¬ 
selves acting as checks on our own hotheaded adventurism, 
but Islamists, with considerable justice, view the cooing of 
the doves as a sign that their feud against the West has suc¬ 
cessfully weakened and split our own coalition. 

The most disturbing lesson of all is that, in the absence 
of fundamental cultural change, the feud between the 
Muslim world and the West is unlikely ever to end. Tribal 
feuds simmer on and off for generations, with negotiated 
settlements effecting only temporary respites. Among the 
tribes of Waziristan, the saying goes: “I took my revenge 
early. I waited only 100 years.” The Western liberal tem¬ 
plate takes an experience of peace under the lawful author¬ 


ity of a state as the normal human condition. In this view, 
when peaceful equilibrium is disturbed, reasonable men 
reason together to restore normalcy. 

In the tribal template, however, low-level endemic feud¬ 
ing in conditions of controlled anarchy is the norm. Media¬ 
tion by a neutral party can sometimes create a temporary 
respite if violence spins out of control. Yet the underly¬ 
ing conflict, especially if it is between distantly related or 
entirely unrelated groups, is seldom finally settled. It is 
instead prosecuted aggressively in strict accordance with 
cold-blooded balance-of-power calculations. From Karim’s 
palm trunks to the war on terror, the liberal “come let us 
reason together” model has little currency in Arab tribal 
culture. 

Yet by themselves, harsh calculations of deterrence are 
insufficient to account for the dynamics of tribal violence. 
The pervasive quest for honor adds a critical aggressive 
charge to the politics of tribal life. How was Karim able to 
mobilize a war party so quickly in the wake of the theft of 
his palm trunks? Alone, he had no ability to compel sup¬ 
port, nor did a state with the power to require military ser¬ 
vice stand behind him. Yet Karim had risked his own life 
on behalf of his lineage mates in the past, and he would 
be needed again in the future. In a stateless environment, 
with kin-based alliance the only defense, each individual 
has a strong sense of his dependence on relatives for safety 
in case of attack. Individuals are also intensely aware that 
their personal destinies depend upon the deterrent reputa¬ 
tion of the group. At one level, then, a man’s willingness to 
risk his life in battle on behalf of his lineage-mates is a form 
of self-interest—an entirely rational calculation in an envi¬ 
ronment of stateless semi-anarchy. 

Yet when it comes to risking your life in battle, a gap 
between the individual’s short-term interest and the long¬ 
term interests of the group remains. How can it be self- 
interest to die for a relative’s deed? Honor bridges that gap. 
A man’s personal honor is a matter of the highest pragmatic 
import. A given individual may be free to refuse to help his 
lineage mates, but in that case not only will his group lose 
standing, but his personal reputation will suffer and others 
will refuse to aid him in the future. 

With so many strictly rational reasons to maintain it, the 
quest for honor takes on a life of its own. In a society with¬ 
out ascribed hierarchies, honor marks some as superior to 
others. Honor is easily challenged and easily lost. It is also 
increased by displays of aggressive courage and dominance. 
So over and above even the necessities of preemptive deter¬ 
rence amidst “ordered anarchy,” the neverending quest for 
honor encourages violent action. Salzman gives the exam¬ 
ple of a tribe that took up smuggling as a form of economic 
warfare against the Syrian state that had stamped out their 
ability to make war. This had material benefits, of course, 
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The funeral procession of six members of the Shiite Rabiya tribe who were 
killed in the Sunni cityofFallujah in 2004. The flags are tribal standards. 


but the danger involved was actually a positive 
inducement as well since it permitted tribesmen 
to display martial virtues essential in a competitive 
system of honor. Honor as an end in itself helps 
make sense of the not-so-pragmatic calculations 
underlying suicide bombing and again reveals the 
tribal template hidden beneath an overtly religious 
surface. 

Although Salzman doesn’t say it, I’d add that 
the dynamics of honor and collective responsibil¬ 
ity help explain the particular resistance of Middle 
Eastern culture to change. Even when an individ¬ 
ual is inclined toward modern attitudes, the need 
to protect the honor of the group draws him back 
to tradition. Salzman tells the story of a Druze 
serving in the Israeli army who shot and killed his 
sister to preserve family honor. 

The young woman had lived in America for sev¬ 
eral years and returned to visit her family wearing 
Western garb. Her brother was inclined to ignore 
this, until his uncle’s loud complaints about their 
endangered family honor were heard by the neigh¬ 
bors. Salzman’s point here is that honor depends 
less on the action itself (e.g., wearing earrings) than 
on public knowledge and response. What’s notable, 
however, is that the key characters in this honor 
killing are a relatively modernized young man and 
his sister. Experience in the Israeli army and time 
in America had worked a change on both. Yet the 
responsibility of each individual for the honor—and there¬ 
fore the safety and prosperity—of the group as a whole 
makes it difficult to break away from tradition. 

T o prefer tribal tradition over incorporation into a 
modern state is a conscious choice. To make sense of 
it, we need to begin to think differently about states 
themselves. Looking at a political map of the Middle East, 
we tend to assume government control of the territories 
lying within all those neady drawn borders. It is a serious 
mistake. As Salzman puts it, traditional Middle Eastern 
states are more like magnets, exerting force on territory near 
the center, while losing power with distance. The Ottoman 
Empire (and the British) ruled the tribes loosely, demand¬ 
ing an annual tribute but generally leaving them to govern 
themselves. To a remarkable extent, this holds true today. 
While the precise degree of centralized power ebbs and 
flows, tribes living in what are often quite large territories 
on national peripheries exist largely free of state power. 

Far from viewing this as a disability, Middle Eastern 
tribesmen consider life beyond the state as the surest way to 
avoid dishonorable submission. Statelessness is an essential 


condition of dignity, equality, and freedom. The traditional 
relation of the state to the peasant, notes Salzman, “is that 
of the shepherd to his flock: the state fleeces the peasants, 
making a living off of them, and protects them from other 
predators, so that they may be fleeced again.” Salzman asks 
us to think of traditional states as “cliques determined to 
impose their power for the pleasure of dominance and the 
profit of extortion.” 

Saddam Hussein comes to mind. Not only was his 
regime exploitative, it was built around a tribal coalition, 
at the center of which was Saddam’s Tikriti clan. In the 
traditional system, says Salzman, states were bereft of any 
wider sense of civic responsibility or benevolence. Secure 
in distant mountains or deserts, traditional Middle Eastern 
tribes (like the Yahi in the hills of California) engaged in 
predatory raiding against settled peasants. Once a particu¬ 
larly powerful tribe or tribal coalition actually captured a 
state, they simply routinized their predation under official 
guise. (Saddam and his Sunni tribal allies fit the bill.) From 
that perspective, avoiding a life of peasant humiliation and 
exploitation through membership in an independent tribe 
begins to look good—endemic violence notwithstanding. 

With their technologically advanced armies, modern 
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Middle Eastern states may look like they’ve put an end to 
the independence of tribes. Yet with tribal rebellions cen¬ 
tered in Iraq’s Anbar province and Pakistan’s Waziristan 
region, one way to think of the war on terror is as an unex¬ 
pected recrudescence of classic tribe/state antagonism. As 
Salzman notes, the scrupulously respected borders of mod¬ 
ern states actually offer tribes a way to counter the reach of 
modern armies. Those Bedouin smugglers in Syria are able 
to slip across the border to Jordan when pressure from the 
government mounts. And of course, Pathans fighting for 
the Taliban in Afghanistan take refuge from NATO over a 
Pakistani border we dare not cross. 

In Salzman’s retelling of tribal feuds, the role of the 
state is ambiguous. Working through selected elders, state 
authorities do sometimes pressure tribes to keep the peace. 
More often, the state is virtually recruited into the system 
of feuds. After one tribal elder’s mediation was rejected, 
he threatened to authorize the assassination of the parties 
who’d rebuffed him, then use his influence with the state to 
exempt the culprits from murder charges. 

D isproportionately powerful though they may be, 
outlying tribal populations are small in compari¬ 
son with peasants or city dwellers in the modern 
states of the Middle East. Even conceding the renewed 
significance of militant but marginal tribes, can we really 
follow Salzman in treating the tribal template as the dom¬ 
inant pattern of Arab culture itself? Salzman confronts 
this challenge persuasively and, if anything, actually 
understates his case. 

Salzman says that it is not the details of tribal kinship 
structure that pervade Arab culture but the underlying 
principles of “balanced opposition,” in which collective 
responsibility, honor, and feuding shape every action and 
thought, often calling for quick shifts in loyalty. Unite with 
your erstwhile enemy in opposition to a more distant foe; 
treat all members of an enemy group as potential targets; 
demand honorable behavior from members of your own 
group; and maintain your own and your group’s honor by 
a clear willingness to sacrifice for the collective good. War¬ 
ring Sunni and Shiite sects from Beirut to Baghdad follow 
principles of balanced opposition. They may be at each 
other’s throats, yet they’ll unite in opposition to an outside 
threat, as when Shiite Iran harbors members of Sunni al 
Qaeda on the run from America. In a sense, Islam’s found¬ 
ing triumph was to raise the stakes of balanced opposition 
by uniting all the Arab tribes in an ultimate feud against 
infidel outsiders. 

Since Muslims treat the tribal era of Muhammad and 
his early successors as the golden age of Islam, the cultural 
influence of the tribal template remains pervasive. To prove 


it, Salzman takes us on a country by country tour of Middle 
Eastern tribalism, from Jordan, where Bedouin form the 
backbone of the army, to Iraq, where even towns are heavily 
tribal, to Kuwait, where the strongest parliamentary oppo¬ 
sition to women’s rights emerges from tribal MPs. 

Writing in 2006, Salzman cites a news report of clashes 
between Hamas and a powerful clan in Gaza to show tribal 
themes enduring in towns and cities. By early 2007, when 
Salzman’s book was in press, the Palestinian unity govern¬ 
ment had fallen apart and Gaza was in quasi-anarchy, with 
Fatah and Hamas too busy fighting each other to govern. 
Such order as existed was enforced by brutal, battling clans. 

This is no isolated occurrence. We ought to understand 
the emergence of Gaza’s feuding clans as the revelation of a 
bedrock of Middle Eastern social organization ever-present 
and ever-influential, beneath superficial layers of Islam and 
state. Salzman noted the phenomenon in Gaza well before 
it became obvious. And long before he could have known of 
the tribal-based Anbar Awakening of 2007, Salzman identi¬ 
fied it in nucleus thanks to some throwaway news reports 
in 2005. 

I think we can also extend Salzman’s case for the per¬ 
vasiveness of balanced opposition even further. In treating 
towns and cities, Salzman focuses on settled populations of 
Bedouin who retain many features of tribal social life. Yet 
the massive slums of cities like Istanbul and Cairo clearly 
display many of the marks of balanced opposition. Salwa 
Ismail’s 2006 book Political Life in Cairo’s New Quarters 
describes life in Cairo’s shantytowns. With their homes 
illegally built, largely off the government grid, and seldom 
reached by police, the residents of these quarters keep order 
through a combination of traditional kinship ties and local 
loyalties (much as do the partly-settled/partly-nomadic 
tribes studied by anthropologists). 

When a quarrel breaks out in a Cairo shantytown, men 
line up according to alleyway prepared to fight. Neutral 
parties are then sent out to explore intention and arrange a 
settlement, just as in Mahmud Karim’s quarrel over those 
desert palm trunks. In effect, then, the vast, unpoliced “new 
quarters” of Cairo are the modern equivalent of extra-state 
territories ruled on tribal principles. And in some of these 
new urban tribal lands, as in faraway Waziristan, Islamism 
has taken root. 


T his brings us back to the question of democratiza¬ 
tion and the Middle East and to the most politi¬ 
cally significant paradox posed by Salzman’s tribal 
interpretation of Arab culture. On the one hand, he argues 
that the pervasive tribal principle of balanced opposition 
“precludes democracy” in the Middle East. Salzman nei¬ 
ther opposes democratization nor thinks it impossible to 
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achieve. To get there, however, Salzman believes that the 
particularist loyalties at the core of balanced opposition— 
kin, tribe, sect—would have to be replaced by greater 
‘individualization.” Only then could an authentic liberal 
democracy based on constitutionalism and the rule of law 
take root in the Arab world. 

On the other hand, Salzman’s account of tribal culture 
consistently emphasizes its egalitarian, individualist, and 
democratic character. Balanced opposition is democratic, 
says Salzman, because “decision making is collective and 
everyone has a say.” The very absence of government 
authority, combined with a system based on shifting coali¬ 
tions of willing individuals, means that freedom, equality, 
and personal responsibility—along with bellicosity and 
courage—are fundamental tribal values. Salzman recog¬ 
nizes that while collective tribal decisions bring moral 
pressure to bear, it is ultimately up to the individual. 

Salzman is right to contrast the relative freedom, equal¬ 
ity, and open consultation of tribal 
culture with hierarchical systems of 
authority such as, say, caste in India. 

Yet there’s something fundamentally 
misleading about applying the words 
“equality,” “freedom,” and “democ¬ 
racy” to the tribal context. What do 
freedom, equality, and democracy 
actually amount to in tribal society? 

Up until the expansion of state power 
in the 1930s, many Arab Bedouin 
engaged in predatory raiding against 
caravans and distant peasant villages. 

Captives taken in these raids were 
enslaved (not exactly egalitarian individualism). 

Turkmen raiders used to intimidate villagers with the 
following threat: “I do not have a mill with willow trees. I 
have a horse and a whip. I will kill you and go.” Salzman 
uses this threat to illustrate the Turkmen’s strong associa¬ 
tion of tribal nomadism with “freedom.” Yet the freedom 
in question seems different than what we mean by free¬ 
dom in a liberal state. Our freedom is rights-based and 
universal. The freedom Salzman is talking about is the 
freedom of a freestanding warrior and his tribe to domi¬ 
nate and deprive others of their liberty. And what about 
tribal equality? Salzman explains that tribesmen would 
rather meet government soldiers in “equal combat” than 
submit themselves to the state. 

As for democracy, Salzman tells of an elder who tried 
to settle a feud by inviting warring clans to a diwan (tri¬ 
bunal of justice) for deliberation. The meeting quickly 
devolved into charges, counter-charges, then slaps and a 
full-fledged battle, with the presiding elder jumping in 
and flailing away at the victorious faction as it delivered 


a thorough drubbing to its foes. This certainly does illus¬ 
trate the weakness of political authority in a tribal context. 
So-called democratic consultation in this context is closer 
to a conclave of family heads in The Godfather —never far 
from potential violence—than to debate in a modern rep¬ 
resentative assembly. This is not equality before the law 
but equality outside of law. Democracy requires some¬ 
thing more fundamental than open consultation between 
descriptively free and equal parties. 

H obbes was the first great thinker to ground the 
rule of law and the authority of the state in the 
consent of free and equal human beings. Given 
the nature of human passions—our fear of violent death 
and our desire for eminence—society in the absence of 
law-giving authority would be a war of all against all. 
The way out, Hobbes argued, was to collectively delegate 
some portion of our rights to a cen¬ 
tral government that would demand 
our obedience to its laws, while also 
respecting the most fundamental 
rights to life and liberty that continue 
to inhere in every individual human 
being. 

From 17th-century defenders of 
patriarchal authority through mod¬ 
ern anthropologists, Hobbes’s state 
of nature theory has brought forth 
numerous critics. To them the exis¬ 
tence of paternal rule within early 
human families, like the organiza¬ 
tion of entire societies around the obligations of kinship, 
shows that authority and collective solidarity are funda¬ 
mental to human social life. History, the critics say, shows 
that authority and solidarity predate individualism, which 
may be a strictly modern phenomenon. 

Hobbes’s defenders reply that a thoroughly individu¬ 
alist war of all against all isn’t meant to be a literal his¬ 
tory but instead a theoretical construct designed to shed 
light on real events. Nations may be vast collectivities, yet 
within the international system, they behave like individ¬ 
uals—defending, preempting, and seeking glory in a per¬ 
petual war of all against all. 

Hobbes understood that historically the fundamental 
political units were families and tribes, which behaved 
toward one another like individuals in a war of all against 
all. He conceived of early commonwealths as agglomera¬ 
tions of families created through conquest—not a bad 
approximation of a tribe or of the cyclical capture of tradi¬ 
tional Middle Eastern states by tribal coalitions. Hobbes 
even noted the power of tribal codes of honor. 


So-called democratic 
consultation in this context 
is closer to a conclave 
of family heads in‘The 
Godfather’-never far from 
potential violence-than 
to debate in a modern 
representative assembly. 
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He did more than simply conceptualize warring “pre¬ 
liberal” families, tribes, and nations as larger-than-life 
“individuals” in a war of all against all. He also reconcep¬ 
tualized the internal structure of families themselves as 
little commonwealths grounded in individual consent. 
For Hobbes, children obeyed their parents in a rational 
exchange of compliance for protection, a kind of social 
contract writ small. Hobbes isn’t entirely convincing on 
this score, yet he captures an important truth. Even seem¬ 
ingly selfless family generosity involves at least an element 
of rational self-interest. 

What then are we to make of the man who sacrifices 
himself in battle for his lineage, or dies for jihad with a 
bomb around his waist? Is this self-interest or self-nullifi¬ 
cation—a sacrifice for the honor of the group, or the ulti¬ 
mate competitive affirmation of individual superiority? It 
is all of this and more. Refusal to fight means loss of honor 
and possible abandonment by the group—a very practical 
penalty. Yet functioning families—including those mega¬ 
families we call “tribes”—seem able to call upon a sense of 
honor that is something greater than mere calculated obe¬ 
dience in exchange for personal protection. This complex 
duality of defiant individualism and self-sacrificing group 
loyalty haunts Middle Eastern life. Salzman’s resolution of 
the paradox is to say that, on the one hand, Arabs pursue 
the virtues of equality and autonomy “to a fault,” while on 
the other hand, Arabs are too deeply enmeshed in their 
particularist loyalties to accept liberal democracy. 

I would put it differently. Arab tribal warriors aren’t 
“too egalitarian.” Advocates of race and gender preferences 
are too egalitarian. Arab tribal warriors aren’t “too indi¬ 
vidualist.” Strict libertarians are too individualist. The 
equality and autonomy of Arab tribal warriors are closer 
to what we find in Hobbes’s state of nature—the sort of 
individualism that precedes the social contract, not the 
individualism that follows it. This, then, is the fundamen¬ 
tal barrier to democracy in the Arab world. Arabs know 
all about freely expressing their opinions in open coun¬ 
cil, yet nonetheless have fundamental reservations about 
entering into the sort of social contract required to cre¬ 
ate a modern liberal state. What’s more, these reservations 
are largely justified. 

The state, such as it is in the Middle East, offers but 
a thin alternative to “the war of all against all.” Too weak 
to provide public utilities, policing, or impartial justice, 
most Middle Eastern states are just reincarnations of the 
predatory, winner-take-all tribal coalitions of old. Why 
exchange the protection of your family, tribe, or sect for 
submission to a weak or predatory state? Tribal society 
contains just enough order to make a bit of violent anar¬ 
chy bearable, and just enough grasping anarchy to make a 
liberal social contract unreliable. 


Some political scientists decry cultural explanations 
for failure of democracy in the Arab world. They argue 
that Arab dictators deliberately cultivate “primordial” 
tribal loyalties, so as to block the formation of the genu¬ 
inely liberal political parties, labor unions, and voluntary 
associations that might bring an end to their unjust rule. 
Yet this begs the question of why family, tribe, and sect 
were available and powerful enough to be “exploited” by 
authoritarian leaders. We’re looking at a vicious circle, in 
which primordial loyalties undermine the modern state, 
which in turn is forced to rely upon and reinforce primor¬ 
dial loyalties. This causal circle is an only slightly updated 
version of Ibn Khaldun’s cyclical theory. 

It won’t be easy to weaken the circle of particularism— 
the self-reinforcing loyalties of extended family, tribe, and 
sect that dominate Arab countries at both the state and 
local levels. The British did something comparable in 
traditional India by creating a counter-system of liberal 
education and advancement through merit, rather than 
kin ties. But that took time, military control, and a favor¬ 
able political environment. The road to genuine cultural 
change is long, and there are no easy shortcuts. On the 
other hand, the tribal template offers a ray of hope. 

S ince 9/11, we’ve understood Islam as the funda¬ 
mental source of the cultural challenge coming 
from the Middle East. That has given rise to a 
strategy of direct assault—an almost Voltairean attempt 
to deflate religious pretensions in hopes of forcing a 
change. Islam itself may be a complex extension of tribal 
culture, yet technically, Islam is defined as something 
different from, and sometimes antagonistic to, pure 
tribalism. When Muslim immigrants in Europe debate 
amongst themselves female seclusion, cousin marriage, 
and honor killings, reformers argue that these are “cul¬ 
tural” rather than strictly “Islamic” practices. There is 
truth here and also an opening. 

While tribalism is in one sense culturally pervasive 
in the Middle East, tribal practices are less swathed in 
sacredness than explicitly Koranic symbols and com¬ 
mandments—and are therefore more susceptible to 
criticism and debate. Even jihad and suicide bomb¬ 
ing can be interpreted through a tribal lens. We’ve 
taught ourselves a good deal about Islam over the 
past seven years. Yet tribalism is at least half the cul¬ 
tural battle in the Middle East, and the West knows 
little about it. Learning how to understand and cri¬ 
tique the Islamic Near East through a tribal lens will 
open up a new and smarter strategy for change. The 
way to begin is by picking up Salzman’s Culture and 
Conflict in the Middle East. ♦ 
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Two Routes 
to Reality 

Kennedy sings, Hass describes , 
poetic truth 

by Wyatt Prunty 
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X .J. Kennedy’s In a Promi¬ 
nent Bar in Secaucus and 
Robert Hass’s Time and 
Materials take different 
paths to reality. 

Each poet is an ironist who proceeds 
by doubt, but Kennedy’s poems display 
the songlike qualities of the central 
English lyric while Hass, who recendy 
received the National Book Award, 
writes more descriptively. Kennedy’s 


In a Prominent Bar in Secaucus 

New and Selected Poems, 1955-2007 
by X.J. Kennedy 
Johns Hopkins, 224 pp., $35 

Time and Materials 

Poems 1997-2005 
by Robert Hass 
Ecco, 96 pp., $22.95 


has heard Kennedy perform this 
poem during one of his readings 
will remember the event. 

And there are other Kennedy 
poems meant to be sung. Two are 
“Song: Great Chain of Being” and 
“Song to the Tune of ‘Somebody 
Stole My Gal.’” The first opens, 
“Drinking smooth wine in a cas¬ 
tle or digging potatoes knee-deep 
in dung, / Everybody in creation 
knew just how high or how low he 
hung.” Now, the poem’s argument 
goes, nobody knows this. The 
poem asks, “Is seeing believing? / 
Is seeing believing?” The answer, 
one concludes, is a resounding no. 
Then there is “Song to the Tune of 
‘Somebody Stole My Gal,”’ which 
opens: 



latest collection takes its title from a 
poem that is intended to be sung to the 
tune of “Sweet Betsy from Pike.” The 
worn-out woman in the Secaucus bar is 
a comic version of a familiar blues type, 
the persona of Bessie Smith’s “Nobody 
Knows You When You’re Down and 
Out,” say. But Kennedy’s character 
has encountered a hyperbolic bounce 
or two on the way down. Anyone who 


Wyatt Prunty, Carlton professor of English 
at the University of the South (Sewanee), is 
the author, most recently, of Unarmed and 
Dangerous: New and Selected Poems. 


Somebody stole my myths, 

Stole all their gists and piths, 

Somebody pinched my Juno and Pan, 

Crooked Dionysus 

And caused my spiritual crisis. 

When he reads this poem Kennedy 
takes an instrumental break during 
which he puts his hand to his lips to imi¬ 
tate a muted trumpet. That brings the 
house down. But funny as these poems 
are, they also have their shadows: The 
order we associate with melody stands 
in stark contrast to the chaos of the lives 
Kennedy describes. He applies his tune¬ 
fulness to a loss of meaning, even as he 
has the grace to make us laugh. And put¬ 


ting chaos to familiar tunes is just one 
way Kennedy tricks out the dissonances 
he hears. He tosses his readers an array 
of ironies, amid which there are more 
harrumphs than hurrahs. 

Here is a different route to reality, 
Robert Hass’s “A Supple Wreath of 
Myrtle”: 

Poor Nietzsche in Turin, eating sausage 
his mother 

Mails to him from Basel. A rented room, 

A small square window framing August 
clouds 

Above the mountain. Brooding on the 
form 

Of things: the dangling spur 
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Of an Alpine columbine, winter-tortured 
trunks 

Of cedar in the summer sun, the warp in 
the aspen’s trunk 

Where it torqued up through the 
snowpack. 

“Everywhere the wasteland grows; woe 

To him whose wasteland is within. ” 

Dying of syphilis. Trimming a luxuriant 
mustache. 

In love with the opera of Bizet. 

Turin, where Nietzsche fell ill in 1889, 
was the first capital of unified Italy. Italy 
was first in fascism. Basel, the source of 
Nietzsche’s sausage, is a Swiss city north 
of Turin close to Bismarck’s Germany. 
It is where, at the age of 25, Nietzsche 
held the chair in classical philology at 
the University of Basel, and it is the site 
of the first meeting of the World Zionist 
Organization. 

Although he was sickened by the 
sight of blood, Nietzsche thought 
strength equaled good. In the next cen¬ 
tury the Nazis would co-opt that idea. 
Sausage is an efficient form of butch¬ 
ery. The Nazis were efficient butchers. 
Bizet’s best known opera is Carmen , a 
story about a woman who abandons a 
soldier for a bullfighter. Torino (Turin) 
means “little bull.” Nietzsche had a 
naive admiration for soldiery, and as 
his Zarathustra praised tragedies and 
crucifixions, he also praised bullfights. 
Nietzsche, “dying of syphilis,” trims 
his “luxuriant mustache.” Mustaches 
of the 19th century were associated 
with the military, and the military was 
associated with strength, so if strength 
equaled good in Nietzsche’s mind, 
then a soldier or a bullfighter was to be 
admired. 

Meanwhile, the hairs of Nietzsche’s 
mustache curled like the spirochetes of 
the syphilis that infected him. The spi¬ 
rochete found in syphilis is shaped like 
a sausage and even has an outer sheath 
like that of a sausage, and the myrtle 
shares the same shape in its five petals 
and sepals, while the columbine has five 
spurs that, in their turn, are of similar 
shape. The Latin aquilegia of colum¬ 
bine is associated with aquila, “eagle,” its 
spurs shaped like the talons of a raptor. 
And so the circle of associations goes. 


Hass has a kaleidoscopic vision. 
The spirochete, from the Latin, spira , 
or coil, and chaeta, or bristle, is a shape 
found as commonly in nature as brutal¬ 
ity is in human behavior. To wreathe 
is to curl, writhe, or spiral. The wreath 
for Nietzsche that Hass has in mind is 
pliant, changeable, and adaptable. It 
is a supple (that is, a pliant) memorial 
offered for Nietzsche who was twisted to 
madness by his disease. At the heart of 
all this suffering, Nietzsche’s and that of 
modern Europe, lies a recurrent shape, 
whether seen in a sausage, a flower’s 
“dangling spur,” the geographical shape 
of Italy where fascism began, or the 
mobile part of syphilis. 

For Hass, butchery, talons, spurs, 
fascist states, and a lethal disease 
are of a piece, as is one of our great¬ 
est strengths and failures, abstract 
thought—Nietzsche’s ability to be in 
love with an opera rather than a per¬ 
son, for example. 

X.J. Kennedy is admired for such 
fine early poems as “Nude Descending 
a Staircase” and “Nothing in Heaven 
Functions as It Ought,” but his New and 
Selected Poems provides an impressive 
array of more recent work. “Fireflies,” 
“God’s Obsequies,” “At the Antiques 
Fair,” and “Secret River” are some of 
the most striking new poems in this 
collection. Of the fireflies in the first of 
these Kennedy says, “Somehow their 
incandescent dance / Obscures our dark 
view of the dark’s / Enormity as they 
advance.” The argument here is similar 
to the conclusion drawn by a Hass poem 
entitled, “Art and Life,” which begins 
with a description of a painting by Ver¬ 
meer and concludes, “Something stays 
this way, something comes alive / We 
cannot have, can have because we can¬ 
not have it.” 

Whether found in experience or 
in art, Kennedy and Hass agree that 
reality exists as it resists, stays on by 
standing off. Kennedy captures this 
irony with humor: “Concupiscent, 
the fireflies cruise. ... They stay out 
late / Blinking their signs to advertise 
/ STUD WANTED and BRIGHT 
MALE SEEKS MATE,” while Hass 
catalogs what he sees, citing everything 
from those living in Vermeer’s time to 
the materials used for his painting, “the 


brush,” “volatile,” “oils / Of linseed, 
rapseed,” “essence / Of pinewood in a 
can of turpentine.” There is a tough- 
minded yet celebratory quality to each 
of these poets. 

Often Kennedy is most serious when 
most funny. Other times what he writes 
is astringently direct, “Secret River” for 
example: 

When love’s done, drooped and drowned 
And buried, sleep flows by. 

Scaled, tailed, and finetooth-boned, 
Descending, you and I 

Have left our eyes upstairs, 

For what’s there to remark? 

Why interrupt with ears 
The dumbshow of the dark? 

With finning hands we stir 
A petrifying river 

Whose overhead and floor 
Extend to touch each other. 

Opposing spears of stone, 

Limewater-rinsed, time-wrought. 

We lengthen till we join 
Our inmost tips in thought. 

“Secret River” displays a concres¬ 
cence reminiscent of the 17th-century 
metaphysical poets and their descen¬ 
dants, even as it maintains a reserve 
characteristic of Kennedy alone, includ¬ 
ing a resistance to certain hierarchies of 
the tradition, the church for one. When 
he considers higher order, Kennedy’s 
general response is a shrugging laugh. 
When he turns to individuals, however, 
he is as compassionate as any divine 
could hope to be. 

Often Robert Hass introduces a 
seemingly small but concrete subject, 
expatiates, and returns with something 
surprisingly comprehensive. He oper¬ 
ates by description, narration, and the 
indirect drama of relationship. A man 
and a woman, in a poem entitled “Then 
Time,” for example, have known each 
other for years, first as lovers then as 
friends. Early on when he asks, “What 
is this? ... I can’t get enough of you. ... 
Where does this come from?” her answer 
is, “Self-hatred ... longing for God.” 
Later, we are told, “He decides that she 
thinks more symbolically/Than he does 
and that it seemed to have saved her, / 
For all her fatalism, from certain kinds 
of pain.” The fusion of tense here (“she 
thinks,” “it seemed”) is like the fusion of 
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Republican National Convention, Detroit, 1980 

The Right Stuff 

Conservatism prevails when the hatchets are buried. 

by Daniel Casse 


understood time, the time and material 
of the book’s title poem. 

For her part, the woman, now seated 
across the table during dinner, lets her 
mind run this way: “She finds her¬ 
self thinking what a literal man he is, / 
Notices, as if she were recalling it, his 
pleasure / In the menu.” Again the time 
involved conflates (“as if she were recall¬ 
ing it”) so then and now stand insepara¬ 
ble in the most realistic theater we have, 
understanding. This aggregating process 
continues until the poem ends in a series 
of overlays: 

She sees her own avidity 

To live then, or not to not have lived might 
be more accurate, 

From a distance, the way a driver might 
see from the road 

A startled deer running across an open 
field in the rain. 

Wild thing. Here and gone. Death made 
it poignant, or, 

If not death exactly, which she’d come to 
think of 

As creatures seething in a compost, then 
time. 

One of the great modern themes 
has been time, plus a hallmark of mod¬ 
ernist poetic method has been use of 
the image and allusion. Thus, Hass 
opens his book with the two-line poem 
“Iowa, January”: “In the long winter 
nights, a farmer’s dreams are narrow. / 
Over and over, he enters the furrow.” 
The poem’s brevity imposes its visual 
power, and with January there is allu¬ 
sion to the Janus, double-facing god of 
gates and doorways (and furrows). But 
one sees in the passage from “Then 
Time” quoted above that a great deal 
more than imagery and allusion is at 
work with Hass. There is the aggregat¬ 
ing power of description by which he 
builds linearly. Hass is like Elizabeth 
Bishop in that readers recognize the 
visual influence of modernist practice, 
but seeing such influence makes the 
originality of the poetry that much 
more impressive. 

Before anything else, one returns to 
Hass for the same reason one returns 
to Bishop: Both see what others miss. 
Robert Hass is one of our very best 
poets. And X.J. Kennedy? He ought 
to be declared a national resource and 
excused from taxation. ♦ 


D oes the conservative move¬ 
ment still exist in any 
meaningful sense? It is 
now nearly two decades 
since Ronald Reagan left office, and 
during that time conservatives have 
been in constant tumult. Looking 
back, the Hiss verdict, 

California’s tax-cutting 
Proposition 13, the Rea¬ 
gan presidential victo¬ 
ries, the failed fight for 
the Bork nomination, 
now seem like relatively 
rare, halcyon moments 
of conservative unity. Today, that unity 
is found almost nowhere in conserva¬ 
tive ranks. Immigration policy, trade, 
defense spending, foreign interven¬ 
tion, Social Security reform, George W. 
Bush—these comprise just a short list 
of the topics that send self-identified 
“conservatives” into paroxysms of fury. 


Daniel Casse is a senior director 
of the White House Writers Group, 
a public-policy communications firm. 


Maybe fury, at least the slow-boil¬ 
ing kind, is good for the conserva¬ 
tive soul. Unlike liberalism, Ameri¬ 
can conservatism has always proudly 
worn the cloak of the embattled and 
neglected underdog. Its little maga¬ 
zines, from The American Spectator to 
The New Criterion, have 
been best in opposition. 
And its most outsized, 
colorful figures—Pat¬ 
rick Buchanan, Charl¬ 
ton Heston, William 
Bennett, George Will, 
Ann Coulter—have 
more verve when they are firing from 
the trenches. 

The late William F. Buckley Jr., 
early in his career, coined a motto for 
the movement that stuck: A conser¬ 
vative is someone willing to “stand 
athwart history yelling ‘Stop!’” 
Almost four decades later Vice Presi¬ 
dent Dan Quayle offered another 
pithy self-description: “I wear their 
scorn as a badge of honor.” You have 
to wonder: Does the latter quote cap- 
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ture the political temperament of 
modern conservatives better than the 
first? 

Despite its masochistic tendencies, 
conservative politics have been an 
effervescent and transformative force 
in American politics for the past few 
decades. What is remarkable about 
the cautious, unimaginative campaign 
speeches of Barack Obama and Hill¬ 
ary Clinton is how much they bear 
the stamp of conservative intellectual 
debates that preceded them. These lib¬ 
eral Democratic presidential aspirants 
coyly demur on tax increases. Their 
discussions of foreign policy invoke 
American credibility. They talk about 
efficiency in government. Yes, conser¬ 
vatives know these are poll-massaged, 
manufactured personas; yet surely 
they reflect how much of the conser¬ 
vative flavoring has seeped into the 
Democratic drinking water. 

That said, Donald T. Critchlow has 
the misfortune of publishing a book 
entitled The Conservative Ascendancy at 
a moment when conservative prospects 
have never looked worse and conser¬ 
vative activists are depressed. To his 
credit, Critchlow does not try to ana¬ 
lyze the coming presidential season or 
place any bets. His book is part intel¬ 
lectual history, part policy analysis, 
with each part trying to explain how 
the ideas that motivated the conser¬ 
vative movement translated, however 
roughly, into political power. 

There are other solid histories of 
the conservative movement in Amer¬ 
ica, notably George Nash’s The Conser¬ 
vative Intellectual Movement in America. 
Critchlow, a professor at Saint Louis 
University, is no stranger to the con¬ 
servative universe, having already 
written books on federal social policy 
and grassroots conservatism. Perhaps 
that background allows him to iden¬ 
tify quickly a nagging problem buried 
in the roots of conservative thought: 
Many of the earliest theorists hated 
modern American society. Albert Jay 
Nock’s 1935 classic Our Enemy, the 
State captured the isolationist, anti- 
New Deal tendency that, at the time, 
was the essence of what it meant to be 
a conservative. 

It would take a long time to shake 


that sentiment completely out of con¬ 
servative thought. Nearly 20 years on, 
Russell Kirk published The Conserva¬ 
tive Mind , a much better book that 
introduced readers to some neglected 
parts of American history. But no one 
can read The Conservative Mind, or any 
of Kirk’s subsequent writing, without 
getting a sense that Kirk was never 
comfortable with 20th-century Ameri¬ 
can life. As a political matter, this was 
clearly a problem. As Critchlow points 
out, the unavoidable issue with the 
reactionary conservatives is that “they 
offered no programmatic alternative to 
modern liberalism.” 

In fact, it is hard to say when con¬ 
servatives evolved from a fragmented 
collection of economists and tradi¬ 
tionalists to a political movement with 
electoral heft. The broad national pop¬ 
ularity of F.A. Hayek’s Road to Serfdom 
(which sold 600,000 copies in a single 
year), Milton Friedman’s Capitalism 
and Freedom, and even Ayn Rand’s 
novels, surely helped cement the con¬ 
servative movement to the defense of 
personal liberty. But these were intel¬ 
lectual achievements, not political 
ones. 

Critchlow argues, as many others 
have, that the 1964 Goldwater cam¬ 
paign, with its testy primary battle 
between the Arizona senator and 
New York’s Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
was a kind of cotillion ball for a new 
mix of anti-Communists, libertarians, 
and southerners who would eventu¬ 
ally form the conservative base of 
the Republican party. But the truth 
is that, in 1964, the conservative vot¬ 
ing bloc didn’t extend much beyond 
the John Birch Society and its sym¬ 
pathizers. The emergence of National 
Review, founded almost a decade ear¬ 
lier, surely helped stir a broader move¬ 
ment. So did the unexpected success 
of Phyllis Schlafly’s A Choice Not An 
Echo, the first populist outcry from 
Middle America against the Eastern 
Establishment. 

Yet it is not clear that the Goldwa¬ 
ter campaign amounted to a conserva¬ 
tive program. Yes, there was the steely 
rhetoric (“extremism in the defense 
of liberty is no vice”) along with the 
states’ rights strains of Barry Gold- 


water’s own book, The Conscience of a 
Conservative. But there was not much 
more. Goldwater stood firmly against 
the Civil Rights Act—an early exam¬ 
ple of conservatives’ persistent attach¬ 
ment to losing causes. More than any¬ 
thing else, that posture defined his 
campaign and preordained his defeat. 
But let’s be clear: This was not a prin¬ 
cipled defeat. The 1964 election was a 
wipeout that illustrated how far out of 
touch Republican conservatives were 
with the American mood. 

Critchlow’s narrative reminds us 
of how long it took them to get orga¬ 
nized after Goldwater. He accurately 
describes the times of Richard Nixon, 
and his “pathological concern with the 
opposition,” as a period of betrayal. 
But betrayal of whom? Human Events 
subscribers? True, Nixon pandered to 
conservatives whenever it was expedi¬ 
ent, but Nixon was also a realist when 
it came to partisan politics. He real¬ 
ized that there wasn’t a large-enough 
conservative movement to make it a 
reliable political base. 

The battle over ratification of the 
Equal Rights Amendment in the mid- 
1970s was the cause that, more than 
anything else, brought a conservative 
coalition into mainstream political 
struggles. It brought to the forefront 
of political debate the “silent major¬ 
ity” that Nixon had spoken about but 
never really understood. But there 
is no escaping the fact that the ERA 
battle was still an essentially negative 
act, not the basis for a national politi¬ 
cal agenda. 

What conservatives really needed 
after Nixon was an influx of new 
blood, new ideas, and a system of 
outreach that created a national net¬ 
work. It emerged slowly. First came 
the professionalization of direct-mail 
campaigns, directly targeted at reli¬ 
gious voters. Then came the think 
tanks and the arrival in Washington 
of something that had heretofore 
never existed: the conservative policy 
expert. By the waning days of the 
Ford administration, the conservative 
movement had the elemental archi¬ 
tecture of a political movement. 

Still, it is hard to imagine the con¬ 
servative movement going anywhere 
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without Ronald Reagan’s 
arrival on the scene. Reagan’s 
presidential primary challenge 
against Gerald Ford in 1976 was 
surely one of the most exciting 
contests in modern American 
politics, creating a convention 
floor fight that we may never 
see again. Critchlow offers a 
too-brief description of that pri¬ 
mary battle, perhaps because he 
sees it as just another chapter in 
the forward march of the con¬ 
servative movement. To him, 
the Reagan-Ford match was an 
updated version of the Goldwa¬ 
ter-Rockefeller fight 12 years 
earlier: the moderate Establish¬ 
ment wing fending off attacks 
from the New Right. 

It was more than that. Rea¬ 
gan, unlike any previous con¬ 
servative leader, began drawing 
on the various strains of con¬ 
servative thinking and activ¬ 
ism that were still relatively 
new in the mid-1970s. By 1980, 
he was on the brink of redefin¬ 
ing the conservative movement 
and winning its first national political 
victory. 

Without any of Nixon’s manipula¬ 
tive cynicism, Reagan seemed to have 
something for everyone. For the lim¬ 
ited government crowd, he promised 
smaller government and fewer fed¬ 
eral programs. For the traditionalist 
and evangelical blocs, he talked of a 
family-oriented social agenda. For 
the foreign policy hawks who were 
recoiling from Jimmy Carter’s hap¬ 
less national security management, 
he offered a bracing attack on detente 
and arms control. 

While Nixon relied on advance 
men and PR executives for his image, 
Reagan came to power in the midst 
of a rich conservative intellectual cli¬ 
mate. Alexander Bickel’s penetrat¬ 
ing attack on the Warren Court, The 
Morality of Consent, was published in 
the mid 1970s. Norman Podhoretz’s 
nervy essay on the Soviet threat, The 
Present Danger, was published in the 
spring before the 1980 election. George 
Gilder’s Wealth and Poverty appeared 
just as Reagan was taking office. 


T hese were not ideas dusted off 
from the Goldwater campaign: 
They were a result of a new coalition 
of conservative thinking, emerging in 
the face of humiliation in Vietnam, a 
collapsing economy, and a seemingly 
rudderless domestic policy. 

Critchlow, so thorough in his descrip¬ 
tion of early conservative thought, takes 
little notice of this change. In a way, he 
treats these new intruders on the con¬ 
servative scene with a degree of suspi¬ 
cion. His discussion of the intellectual 
roots of the neoconservatives is largely 
respectful and detailed, but he can’t 
hide his doubts about whether they 
really belong in the club: 

The neoconservative current was rife 
with personal ambition and intel¬ 
lectual arrogance. While projecting 
themselves as a new force in the 
political debates, neoconservatives 
were elitists who upheld the seem¬ 
ingly oxymoronic theory of demo¬ 
cratic rule by elites. In effect, they 
offered managerial conservatism at 
a time when bureaucratic liberalism 
was under attack. 


Reagan had no such qualms 
about embracing these new, 
variant strains of conservatism. 
And while The Conservative 
Ascendancy does an adequate 
job of cataloging some of the 
tick-tock of his presidency, it 
fails to capture the transforma¬ 
tion of the conservative move¬ 
ment during those remarkable 
eight years. 

In the early 1960s the conser¬ 
vative response to the Supreme 
Court’s activism was to place 
“Impeach Earl Warren” bill¬ 
boards along the highways. The 
Reagan Justice Department, by 
contrast, was staffed with mus¬ 
cular law professors, building 
an intellectual case for strict 
constructionism. While earlier 
conservatives had been deter¬ 
mined to root out Soviet espi¬ 
onage (much of it very real), 
Reagan had a more aggressive 
program: to challenge Soviet 
military superiority and con¬ 
front its advances in Afghani¬ 
stan and Central America. And 
instead of talking about the minimal 
state, Reagan had a thoroughgoing 
legislative program to win tax cuts, 
a move he knew would eventually 
undermine congressional spending. 

The old guard of the conservative 
movement never fully understood how 
Reagan was moving beyond them. 
Conservative Digest attacked Reagan in 
1982 for raising taxes, part of a broader 
legislative agreement he had reached 
with a hostile Congress. (Critchlow 
tells us that Reagan responded by 
writing to editor John Lofton, an old 
firebrand, calling the piece “one of 
the most dishonest and unfair bits of 
journalism I have ever seen.”) And it 
didn’t end there: A year later Howard 
Phillips of the Conservative Caucus 
accused the Reagan administration 
of “pandering to win votes from the 
homosexual community.” 

That Reagan was continually second- 
guessed by self-appointed guardians of 
the conservative movement illustrates 
the extent to which he moved beyond 
the vision of the early conservative net¬ 
work. He understood that, like liberals, 
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Goodbye, Blockbuster 

Are museums rediscovering the treasures within? 

by Victor M. Cassidy 


conservatives were a coalition—and a 
dynamic and fluid one at that. Perhaps 
his greatest strength as a politician was 
that he was never troubled by the need 
to juggle the various factions—liber¬ 
tarians, neocons, traditionalists, busi¬ 
ness—that put their trust in him. That 
was what political power meant, and he 
proved that you could still deliver con¬ 
servative ideological goals even when 
you didn’t govern as a full-time, prin¬ 
cipled conservative. 

Many of the early Goldwater con¬ 
servatives believed that all that was 
needed was a public call for mini¬ 
mal government and opposition to 
New Deal liberalism. That was, and 
remains, a chimera. Reagan and others 
recognized that if conservatism was 
ever to become something more than a 
reactionary bumper sticker, it needed a 
steady injection of new ideas that went 
beyond bedrock principles. Supply- 
side economics, the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, mandatory welfare-to-work 
policies, school vouchers, energy cap 
and credit trading, private accounts for 
Social Security—all these ideas stretch 
far beyond (and even contradict) the 
vision of the “founders” of American 
conservatism. But it is precisely these 
ideas that permitted conservative 
thought to have a political life in the 
United States. 

But the lesson of Reagan that 
emerges from The Conservative Ascen¬ 
dancy —and a lesson for the next gen¬ 
eration of Republican leaders—is that 
conservatives thrived only after bury¬ 
ing the hatchet and making peace with 
modernity and the pursuit of political 
power. 

Today, there is much manly talk of 
“getting back” to conservative prin¬ 
ciples. But the simplicity of such argu¬ 
ments can be deceiving. Conservative 
leaders need to add something to their 
principles that will create and energize 
a realigned conservative coalition. The 
paradoxical success of conservatism in 
America is that it has been a force for 
change, and it must continue to be so. 
While much conservative rhetoric has 
been devoted to dismantling govern¬ 
ment, in the political arena, it has suc¬ 
ceeded only when it has been an advo¬ 
cate for transforming government. ♦ 


I t was the strangest art exhibition 
you ever did see. Installed in two 
galleries at the Art Institute of 
Chicago were Utamaro prints of 
Japanese maidens tending silkworms; 
a Dutch still life of hybrid tulips; a 
coin with Alexander the Great in pro¬ 
file; and more. Called “The Silk Road 
and Beyond: Travel, Trade, and Trans¬ 
formation,” this gathering of works 
from the Art Institute’s storerooms 
kicked off a yearlong “Silk Road Chi¬ 
cago” project in September 2006. 

The Silk Road is the name given to 
trade routes that extended from Japan 
and East Asia through Central Asia, 
India, and other lands, to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. From the 2nd century B.C. until 
the 14th century A.D., immense quanti¬ 
ties of goods were traded along the Silk 
Road, enriching culture and advancing 
technology in Europe and Asia. 

Every object in “The Silk Road 
and Beyond” was related to the his¬ 
toric Silk Road. Tulips came to Hol¬ 
land from Turkey, and trade followed 
Alexander’s conquests. “Silk Road 
Chicago” was a museum-wide group 
of shows at the Art Institute, accom¬ 
panied by events presented in collab¬ 
oration with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Yo-Yo Ma’s touring 
Silk Road musical ensemble, which 
plays non-Western music. Art muse¬ 
ums and musicians had collaborated 
before, but never on such a grand 
scale. 

Indeed, “Silk Road Chicago” sig¬ 
naled a shift in Art Institute priorities 
away from touring shows designed to 
attract large numbers of people and 
revenue (i.e., blockbusters) toward 
exhibiting the permanent collection 


Victor M. Cassidy writes about art 
in Chicago. 


in fresh and imaginative ways. James 
Cuno, who heads the Art Institute, 
had been pressing for such change 
since about 2001 when he organized 
lectures by six museum directors on 
“the public’s regard for and trust in 
art museums.” (The speakers were 
Cuno, Philippe de Montebello of the 
Metropolitan Museum, Neil Mac¬ 
Gregor of the British Museum, John 
Walsh of the Getty Museum, Glenn 
Lowry of the Museum of Modern Art, 
and James Wood of the Art Institute.) 

The directors spoke with consid¬ 
erable urgency as they searched for 
answers. They declared that art muse¬ 
ums are losing direction and public 
confidence as they drift away from 
their central purpose, which is the 
preservation and exhibition of great 
art. People go to art museums for 
spiritual nourishment, they declared, 
and not to be entertained. 

“It is the mystery, the wonder of 
art, that is our singular distinction 
and that our visitor seeks,” said de 
Montebello. Others told how the pub¬ 
lic flocked to art museums after 9/11 
just to be with beautiful things—and 
to restore faith in civilization. 

Blockbuster shows have boosted 
museum attendance and revenue, but 
the directors believe that things have 
gotten out of hand. Art requires quiet, 
thoughtful contemplation: “You can¬ 
not possibly have ... deep engagement 
with a work of art in a room with 5,600 
people jostling each other,” said the 
Getty’s Glenn Lowry. For that matter, 
few blockbusters contributed to schol¬ 
arship, and presented mostly late 19th 
and 20th century European painting. 

Love them or not, blockbust¬ 
ers bring in the bodies—and cash. 
Museum directors acknowledge that 
their mission is educational, and wel- 
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come a large attendance: 

Every penny they earn 
from operations is one 
they don’t have to raise. 

But how can they serve 
the public in dignity and 
still stay afloat? Look to 
the permanent collection, 
said Cuno. So far so good, 
but you need a focus to 
change priorities without 
losing momentum. 

Cuno became director 
of the Art Institute in 2004 
(succeeding James Wood) 
and, as soon as he arrived, 
charged his staff to think 
about and interpret the 
permanent collection in 
new and different ways. 

“Silk Road Chicago” 
was born. As the project 
got rolling. Institute cura¬ 
tors went on a treasure 
hunt, identifying hun¬ 
dreds of Silk Road-con¬ 
nected objects in the per¬ 
manent collection. A few 
of these were shown in 
The Silk Road and Beyond. 

Others became exhibi¬ 
tions of Islamic Art, Tang 
China, Buddhism, and 
more. Works on paper 
were exhibited in shows 
such as “Renaissance Europe and the 
Ottoman Empire” and “Delacroix 
and Northern Africa.” 

Soon after the Silk Road Project 
ended, Cuno assessed the results for 
me. His “feel for it,” he said, was that 
the Silk Road Project had a “posi¬ 
tive” effect on attendance. The year’s 
single blockbuster show—“Cezanne 
to Picasso: Ambroise Vollard, Patron 
of the Avant Garde”—was “not as 
popular as we thought it would be,” 
and since overall museum attendance 
was flat in 2007, Cuno guesses that “a 
higher percentage of visitors spent 
time in the permanent collection 
galleries.” 

He received only “very positive 
comments, both for the vitality of 
the Silk Road programming and its 
quality.” And since the project lasted 
a full year, “we were able to sustain 


the buzz. ... It wasn’t a temporary 
thing.” His model for the future is “a 
yearlong season in collaboration with 
other Chicago institutions.” 

With the Silk Road Project, the Art 
Institute generated blockbuster-style 
excitement without losing its dig¬ 
nity. But because the Silk Road Year 
is a tough act to follow, the museum 
designed the more modest “American 
Perspectives” for this season, adding 
a touch of promotional gimmickry 
to traditional museum practice and 
scholarship. 

“American Perspectives,” which 
runs through September, is a year¬ 
long collaboration among the Art 
Institute, the Chicago Symphony, 
and the Poetry Foundation, celebrat¬ 
ing American art, music, and litera¬ 
ture. Of the more than 100 scheduled 
events, five have been art exhibitions: 


photographs by Richard 
Misrach and Ed Ruscha, 
paintings of Jasper Johns, 
and paintings and works 
on paper by Edward Hop¬ 
per and Winslow Homer. 
Four of these shows draw 
heavily on the permanent 
collection. 

The Homer show is 
built around 25 unpub¬ 
lished watercolors that the 
Art Institute owns, and the 
complete show will consist 
of 130 watercolors, related 
paintings, and additional 
materials from outside. 
The Hopper exhibition, 
which was cooperatively 
organized with two other 
museums (reviewed in the 
October 15, 2007 Weekly 
Standard) includes the 
Art Institute’s iconic 
“Nighthawks.” 

Walter Liedtke, cura¬ 
tor of European paint¬ 
ings at the Metropolitan 
Museum, views exhibition 
policy from a scholar’s 
perspective. Blockbusters 
won’t disappear, he says, 
but “more museums are 
stressing in-house schol¬ 
arship now.” After cata¬ 
loging and conserving the Met’s 228 
Dutch paintings of the 1600s, Liedtke 
organized “The Age of Rembrandt: 
Dutch Paintings in The Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art,” accompanying 
the exhibition with his two-volume, 
thousand-page catalogue. 

“The Age of Rembrandt” cost 
“roughly one-third as much as a tour¬ 
ing blockbuster,” Liedtke says. “In 
planning the show, there was never 
any discussion of saving money. We 
just wanted to place greater emphasis 
on what we already have.” 

There is nothing especially new in 
this movement to return to basics. But 
it seems evident that, after an unsat¬ 
isfactory flirtation with corporate 
thinking, American art museums are 
honoring their core mission: to study 
and conscientiously present the finest 
art that the human race has made. ♦ 
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Book of Revelations 

Father Rutler proves wit and God can coexist. 

by Edward Short 


T he parent tradition of Eng¬ 
lish literature includes 
many subsidiary traditions. 
There are the poet-critics 
John Dryden, Samuel Johnson, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, 
T.S. Eliot, W.H. Auden, 
and William Empson. 

There are what Penelope 
Fitzgerald called the 
“kitchen-table” novel¬ 
ists, female heads of 
families who, like Mrs. 

Oliphant and Frances Trollope (Antho¬ 
ny’s mother)—and, indeed, Fitzgerald 
herself—wrote books to keep the bai¬ 
liffs at bay. 

When Oliphant’s husband died of 
tuberculosis, she was pregnant with 
her third child and deep in debt. She 
paid off the debts, reared her children, 
looked after her bibulous brother, and 
in the evenings at the kitchen table, 
wrote—98 novels, 25 biographies, and 
about 50 short stories. Mrs. Trollope 
was left in equally parlous straits by her 
husband—a feckless clergyman who 
went to his grave attempting to write a 
history of ecclesiastical rites—but she 
recouped the family fortunes by writ¬ 
ing the bestselling Domestic Manners 
of the Americans (1832), after which she 
churned out no less than 35 novels. 

Then there are the comedians of 
class, about whose subjects VS. Pritchett 
once remarked: “One glance at the Eng¬ 
lish upper classes imposing their private 
fantasies on whatever is going on, treat¬ 
ing everything from war downwards 
as though it were happening in one of 
their country houses, has been enough 


Edward Short is completing a book 
about John Henry Newman and his 
contemporaries, which will be published 
by Continuum. 


to provide comedians with material for 
a lifetime.” Henry Fielding and William 
Makepeace Thackeray were the masters 
of this tradition. 

But no group produced wittier writ¬ 
ing than the witty divines Jonathan 
Swift, Laurence Sterne, 
and Sydney Smith. The 
letter that Smith wrote 
to the daughter of a lady 
friend is a good sam¬ 
ple—which, coinciden¬ 
tally, concerns a subject 
dear to the author under review. 

Lucy, dear child, mind your arithme¬ 
tic. You know, in the first sum of yours 
I ever saw, there was a mistake. You 
had carried two (as a cab is licensed 
to do), and, you ought, dear Lucy to 
have carried but one. Is this a trifle? 
What would life be without arithme¬ 
tic, but a scene of horrors? You are 
going to Boulogne, the city of debts, 
peopled by men who never understood 
arithmetic; by the time you return, I 
shall probably have received my first 
paralytic stroke, and shall have lost all 
recollection of you; therefore I now 
give you my parting advice. Don’t 
marry anybody who has not a tolerable 
understanding and a thousand a year; 
and God bless you, dear child... 

The divine most responsible for reju¬ 
venating this lively tradition is George 
Rutler, Roman Catholic pastor of the 
Church of Our Saviour in New York 
City. Author of 14 books on theology, 
history, cultural issues, and the lives of 
the saints, Rutler is also host of a weekly 
television program on EWTN. This lat¬ 
est book is an entertaining jeu d’esprit 
on the role coincidence plays in life and 
history. Catholic in scope, it includes 
chapters on everything from geography 
and mesmerism to baseball and Napo¬ 
leon. It should amuse and instruct a 
wide audience. 

Here is a typical effusion: 


For the dark and driven Richard 
Wagner, thirteen had mixed connota¬ 
tions. His own name has thirteen let¬ 
ters and he was born in 1813, the digital 
sum of which is thirteen, and he died 
seventy years later on February 13. 
His mentor Liszt, who first met him 
on September 13 in 1841, visited him 
on October 13, 1854 in Switzerland 
where Wagner fled from Dresden on 
May 13,1849, and where he was exiled 
for thirteen years. Wagner finished 
The Flying Dutchman on a September 
13, premiered Tannhauser on a March 
13 and the Ring of the Nibelungen on 
an August 13. With a one-hour inter¬ 
mission, the Ring Cycle lasts thirteen 
hours. Wagner first heard Lohengrin 
performed thirteen years after its com¬ 
pletion, wrote thirteen stage works, 
was married to Cosima for thirteen 
years and died thirteen months after 
finishing Parsifal on May 13, 1882. 

Numerological mania has never 
been given a funnier send-up. In Remote 
People (1931), Evelyn Waugh described 
traveling through Ethiopia in the com¬ 
pany of “rival Byzantinists at variance.” 
In Rutler’s Coincidentally, readers will 
meet with similarly choice absurdities. 

In one chapter Louis Farrakhan is 
described expatiating on the number 
19 to the “million men” on the Mall in 
Washington. The 9, Farrakhan explains, 
stands for the length of time that we 
spend in the womb. And the 1 before 
the 9? It stands for “something secret 
that has to be unfolded.” 

Rutler marvels at the electrifying 
effect that this vatic pronouncement has 
on Farrakhan’s auditors, and then says: 

Should I ever face an audience of a 
million men in the nation’s capital... 

I would shout into the microphone 
portentous puzzles that escaped even 
[Farrakhan’s attention]. I picture 
myself wiping my brow as I tell all 
those amiable and eager faces that the 
expenses and receipts of the Glasgow 
World Exposition of 1901 were abso¬ 
lutely identical. The applause subsides 
and my bodyguard draws closer as I 
look to heaven and cry out that the 
arithmetic sum of the years of Czar 
Alexander II’s birth and death (1818 
and 1881) are the same. 

I won’t spoil things by quoting the 
peroration. Suffice it to say that here is a 
skit tailor-made for one of Rutler’s tele¬ 
vision programs. 

Most of us are conscious of coinci- 
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Real Slick Willie 

The uncrowned king of California politics 
remembers — selectively, by Tim Ferguson 


dence as a kind of ironic commentary on 
the text of our lives. Ruder shows that 
coincidences may not be as rare as we are 
accustomed to imagine. In this, he agrees 
with G.K. Chesterton, who remarked 
in one of his Father Brown stories that 
“there is in life an element of elfin coin¬ 
cidence which people reckoning on the 
prosaic may perpetually miss.” 

Are coincidences mere chance? Or 
proof that God intervenes in the unfold¬ 
ing of events? Ruder recognizes that 
“an irresponsible mind may make too 
much” of coincidence. But he also recog¬ 
nizes that only the barbarous mind can 
be indifferent to connections that argue 
not only the coherence but the wonder 
of history. He also sees in coincidence a 
summons to sanity: 

Not to laugh at coincidences is a pre¬ 
scription for weeping at coincidences 
and that way lies endless madness. 
The one kind of humor that always 
gets this right is literally graceful. A 
mad world calls it madness, but in 
small sane pockets of that world it is 
called sanctity. 

Recently, many have alleged paral¬ 
lels between Iraq and Vietnam. Apropos 
arma virumque, Ruder has some timely 
truths to impart, which should give 
pause to those who hear only the coun¬ 
sel of defeatism in such parallels. 

I am not sure what we are to conclude 
from this review of arms and men, but 
it is never amiss to conjure up the vic¬ 
tor of Waterloo in his celebrated dis¬ 
patch of June, 1815: “Nothing except 
a battle lost can be half so melancholy 
as a battle won.” William Tecumseh 
Sherman, having graduated from West 
Point in the year that the capital of 
New Zealand was named for the Iron 
Duke, agreed as he surveyed the car¬ 
nage of Shiloh: “The scenes on this 
field would have cured anybody of 
war.” Some celestial symposium made 
up of all the generals from Alexander to 
George Patton, who did not make the 
distinction, would be either the jolliest 
of fetes or a pitched batde, but over¬ 
whelming odds are that they would be 
unanimous with Wellington’s motion. 

Here, the wit in Rutler gives way to 
the sage, but whether he is being witty 
or wise, or both, he is always a delight. 
Coincidentally is a comic tour deforce that 
gives new life to Sterne’s great motto: 
“Vive la bagatelle /” ♦ 


I t’s a safe bet that jaunty Willie 
Brown, the longtime speaker of 
the California Assembly and then 
mayor of San Francisco, would not 
write a boring book. And he hasn’t. He 
is as full of himself as a good storyteller 
can be. He just isn’t tell¬ 
ing the whole good story. 

So we learn, in Basic 
Brown, how this 50-years- 
married man—he and the 
Missus long ago reached 
an understanding—squires lovely things 
around town only after bracing them to 
be ignored while he works the room. 
“Sex Scandals and the Socializing Politi¬ 
cian,” one chapter is titled. (His advice: 
Don’t apologize for your fun!) A separate 
10 pages is devoted to sartorial cautions: 
“Don’t Pull a Dukakis.” (. Avoid wearing 
brown shoes with your—tailored, of 
course—blue suit.) 

If Willie had intended to provide a 
meaty political memoir, we might find 
due notice of the key personnel behind 
his remarkable 14 years in the second 
(first?) most powerful job in Sacra¬ 
mento. One would be Richie Ross, who 
as a Brown chief of staff and afterward, 
as a political consultant, shepherded the 
coalition of Democratic party interest 
groups—the public employee unions, 
the environmental and trial bar, and 
the social-welfare lobby—that put and 
kept the liberal black Democrat Willie 
Brown in power through the state’s last 
Republican era. 

It is that period, more than Brown’s 
subsequent eight years as mayor in a 
naturally hospitable domain, that should 
most interest political wonks. His tenure 
as speaker confounded conservatives, 
to slick Willie’s undying delight, until 
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finally they found an opening with a 
well-timed initiative for term limits. 
Only that delayed-action device could 
dynamite him from the state house. 
This, to his undying bitterness—as 
can be inferred from the fact that he 
has barely anything to 
say about the slip-up 
by which it passed and 
doesn’t as much as men¬ 
tion the name of Pete 
Schabarum, the longtime 
Los Angeles County supervisor who 
engineered the exit. 

Instead, Willie has “written,” through 
an oral history provided to his ghost PJ. 
Corkery, a book that has the flavor of 
politico bar talk. Lots of other names 
are dropped along the narrator’s politi¬ 
cal trail, with an emphasis on gossipy 
goings-on. The Sacramento soap opera 
may drag for outsiders, but it’s easy to 
skip over parts and pick up the drift. All 
the while, the central character remains 
in character—and a character. Self- 
admiring, unabashed, racy, and nearly 
always triumphant, he is the straw that 
stirs this tale. At times, he is so much the 
story that only a third-person reference 
to “Willie Brown” will do, as if the man 
is already the legend. 

Which he is. Arrived in San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1951 from bootblack origins in 
Mineola, Texas, initially to stay with a 
bookie uncle, Willie brought his single 
mom’s brio and brass. He thinks Stan¬ 
ford would be a good corrective to his 
admittedly lousy education in Jim 
Crow schools. A wise man suggests 
San Francisco State instead. Willie 
Brown the racial warhorse would never 
acknowledge it, but his experience is 
the best argument for leaving admis¬ 
sions free of preferences. His skills 
grew apace with his opportunities as 
he advanced through then-second-tier 
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Hastings Law School and local legal 
activism. 

Mineola is where the Willie 
Brown legend started, but it also pro¬ 
vides one of the more intriguing bits 
of political color. Inevitably this Wil¬ 
lie nods admiringly to the other one 
who usually made sport of his GOP 
opponents, Bill Clinton. The two 
were doing some horse trading after 
Bill became president when Califor¬ 
nia Willie suggested an Amtrak stop 
for his lowly birthplace. The town 
had been bypassed by the railroad in 
the years since he’d boarded there for 
the West Coast. 

Not surprisingly, Amtrak resisted 
tossing yet another uneconomic polit¬ 
ical bone. Few surveyed would get 
off a train there, Washington Willie 
relates. Brown says it’s who wants to 
leave that’s important. Sure enough, a 
little follow-up by the reader will dis¬ 
cover that Mineola service resumed in 
1996, and now there’s a refurbished sta¬ 
tion. About 10 people a day are served. 

In the state house. Brown’s deft 
courting of legislators of both parties 
helped him maintain the speakership. 
The partisan battles, though bruising, 
were rather a sideshow. The Demo¬ 
cratic interest groups ensured that mar¬ 
ket-oriented policy reform, applied to 
education or welfare or environmental 
controls, was going nowhere. Republi¬ 
can governors during nearly the entire 
period were felt on the margin, but any 
basic change depended on the ballot-ini¬ 
tiative process. 

Proposition 13’s big property tax 
cut in 1978 had hamstrung the novel 
spenders even as it shifted power to Sac¬ 
ramento (which kept the high income 
tax), and the state schools cornered the 
biggest slice of the pie with a subse¬ 
quent initiative constitutional amend¬ 
ment. The prisons and their guards, big 
donors to all, gave no quarter when it 
came to budgets, and all efforts to undo 
the Democrats’ districting gerrymander 
were thwarted. 

Thanks to this basic balance of power, 
stasis remains the order of the day in 
California lawmaking even now, such 
that Indian casinos—funding wildcards, 
in fact—are, by far, the most active 
battleground for political action in our 


largest and once most interesting state. 

That such grinding gridlock fol¬ 
lowed so many liberal-left advances in 
the 1970s—enacted by Brown and other 
proteges of Philip Burton, the San Fran¬ 
cisco congressman and builder of an 
enduring machine—meant this: In the 
1980s and early ’90s, Speaker Brown, 
onetime street lawyer for the dispos¬ 
sessed, owned the status quo. Those who 


N o one wants to see Iraq war 
movies. The latest major 
Hollywood release about 
Iraq, Stop-Loss, cratered 
at the box office in its opening week¬ 
end, and flop sweat is already pouring 
by the bucketful from the editing bays 
where the remaining three Iraq pictures 
are being readied for release. Conserva- 
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attacked it from the right were, in his 
eyes, racists, dimwits, and bad dress¬ 
ers to boot. And to make matters 
worse, they came up with that sil¬ 
ver bullet, term limits, with Willie’s 
name on it. 

All that said, conservative activ¬ 
ists will find common cause, so to 
speak, with Willie on one point: his 
open welcome to money in politics. 
As speaker he was early to grasp 
the power of channeling the dollars 
through his office, for distribution 
to needy (and loyal) members of his 
caucus. This served his interests and, 
he argues, theirs: He insulated the 
weak from being tempted by an ugly 
solicitation. Natty Willie Brown, you 
see, is too clean and smart to take a 
bribe. Of course, he relishes recount¬ 
ing how the FBI tried to nail him on 
just that, only in the end to sting one 
of his GOP foils instead. 

Ultimately, to his credit. Brown goes 
beyond the dinner-party riff to offer a 
spirited case for the practicing politician, 
whose art he mastered and of which he is 
genuinely proud. He could make a good 
case that the up-or-out world of Sacra¬ 
mento today has left the capital with 
relative political pygmies. 

Then again, if stasis is the order of the 
day, does it matter? ♦ 


tives say these movies are failing because 
their general antiwar stance is offensive 
to a great many Americans. Liberals say 
these movies are failing because Ameri¬ 
cans are so upset by an unpopular war 
they cannot bear even the thought of 
it at the multiplex. Box-office analysts 
make the point that downbeat movies 
always face an uphill climb. 

It is high time to cease the armchair 
analysis of those who refuse to attend 
war-in-Iraq movies and ask them 
directly to explain their behavior. The 
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moviegoer must be permitted to speak. 
So committed am I to this straightfor¬ 
ward approach that I will now attempt 
it by interviewing—myself. 

ME: You were going to see Stop-Loss 
today. 

MYSELF: Yes, I was. 

ME: There you were, in a taxicab, 
driving down Broadway toward the 
movie theater in Times Square... 

MYSELF: And I told the cab driver 
to let me out at Columbus Circle. I felt 
as though I had had an appointment for 
a root canal and received a cell phone 
call informing me that my dentist had 
just been named Client #8 and was pur¬ 
suing an immunity deal with the U.S. 
attorney’s office. 

ME: This is a shocking dereliction 
of duty! You are the film critic of The 
Weekly Standard. It is your job to see 
this film and offer a nuanced and bril¬ 
liantly insightful discussion of its vir¬ 
tues and, dare I say, its flaws. 

MYSELF: I don’t have to see it to do 
that. I’m about to turn 47. I have seen 
thousands of movies in my time. Life is 
too short to spend even two hours in a 
theater watching Stop-Loss. Its virtues 
are, I expect, that it is very well made, 
with vivid scenes of terrifying battles in 
the streets of Karbala or Falluja—and 
touching moments of reconciliation. 
There’s probably a well-done scene in 
or just outside a Wal-Mart. Its failings 
are that it tells a schematic story that 
stacks the deck. 

ME: What do you mean? 

MYSELF: The movie is about Amer¬ 
ican military personnel who serve tours 
of duty in Iraq and then are compelled 
by the policy of “stop loss” to return 
there. Our hero begins as a gung-ho 
guy and ends up going AWOL. In other 
words, he grows in office. He begins by 
obeying orders in an unjust war and 
ends by breaking the law to protest 
injustice. He begins immature and ends 
mature. He begins a conservative and 
ends a leftist. He begins in a red state 
and ends up Code Pink. He begins— 

ME: All right! Enough with the par¬ 
allel sentence structure. You gathered all 
that from reviews? 

MYSELF: I haven’t read a single 
review. This is from three trailers and a 
few minutes watching Showbiz Tonight. 


ME: So it’s schematic. Most movies 
that feature a character taking a “jour¬ 
ney,” following an “arc” that causes 
his growth as a human being, are 
schematic. 

MYSELF: Yes, they are. And that is 
why I hate them. 

ME: But a character’s journey, fol¬ 
lowing an arc ... that’s Screenwriting 
101 ! 

MYSELF: It’s only Screenwriting 
101 over the past couple of decades. 
It’s a perversion of the classic princi¬ 
ple of fiction, which is that people are 
changed by experience. That doesn’t 
mean people automatically grow from 
experience, or get better through experi¬ 
ence, or become wiser, or become more 

Antiwar movies are 
exercises in hypocrisy ; 
supposedly portraying the 
horrors of war hut actually 
reveling in its glories. 


enlightened. It just means that they are 
affected by what happens to them. In 
what passes for serious filmmaking in 
Hollywood, this change always occurs 
on a straight line. It is always for the 
better, and “better,” in these instances, 
means that its lead character or char¬ 
acters start out as unthinking cogs in a 
status-quo machine and then, follow¬ 
ing a few dark lessons in the nature of 
evil (as represented by corporations or 
a Republican-led government), emerge 
from their cocoons to write angry and 
passionate blog items for the Huffington 
Post. Or the equivalent. 

ME: Stop-loss your disingenuous¬ 
ness right now. You know you didn’t 
want to see this because you are a blood¬ 
thirsty neocon who thrills only to the 
drumbeat of war, war, war! 

MYSELF: When did my superego 
turn into James Wolcott? If I found it 
impossible to see movies with which I 
disagreed ideologically, I would have 
given up on the medium a long time 
ago. The truth is that there is noth¬ 
ing more disagreeable than an antiwar 
movie, and for reasons that have little to 


do with politics. These movies are exer¬ 
cises in hypocrisy. They depict battles 
in ways that are supposedly intended 
to demonstrate the horrors of war but 
actually revel in its glories. They leech 
off the powerful emotions generated by 
personal heroism and sacrifice to run 
down the value of personal heroism and 
sacrifice. 

ME: Chickenhawk. 

MYSELF: Surely not everyone who 
stays away from antiwar movies is a 
chickenhawk. The reason people have 
always loved war movies is that they 
are depictions of men challenged by 
the most extreme circumstances, who 
achieve a kind of selflessness and hero¬ 
ism that those of us who have not fought 
can only imagine—and that make those 
who have fought feel as though they are 
being honored in the telling. Making a 
war movie that denies an audience this 
kind of satisfaction is an act of storytell¬ 
ing perversity. Moviegoers can smell it 
from miles away. And they stay away. 

ME: How can you be so crude as 
to assume that all writing about war is 
binary? What of Tolstoy, who captured 
perfectly the heroic and the senseless in 
his portrait of the sudden death of 15- 
year-old Petya in War and Peace'. 

“Hurrah-ah-ah!” shouted Petya, and 
without pausing a moment galloped 
to the place whence came the sounds 
of firing and where the smoke was 
thickest. A volley was heard, and some 
bullets whistled past, while others 
plashed against something. ... Petya 
was galloping along the courtyard, 
but instead of holding the reins he 
waved both his arms about rapidly 
and strangely, slipping farther and 
farther to one side in his saddle. His 
horse, having galloped up to a camp¬ 
fire that was smoldering in the morn¬ 
ing light, stopped suddenly, and Petya 
fell heavily on to the wet ground. The 
Cossacks saw that his arms and legs 
jerked rapidly though his head was 
quite motionless. A bullet had pierced 
his skull. 

War, in its glory and horror, and in 
the greatest novel ever written. 

MYSELF: When Hollywood begins 
to approximate the merest semblance of 
the greatness of Tolstoy, then maybe we 
can talk. 

ME: Why would I ever want to talk 
to you} ♦ 
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“Havana — New President Raul Castro’s government has lifted a ban 
on Cubans staying at hotels previously reserved for foreigners, ending 
another restriction that had been especially irksome to ordinary citizens. ” 

—Associated Press, March 31 


Parody 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 
Calzada y G, Vedado. Plaza 
Ciudad de La Habana 

April 8. 2008 

My Dear Comrade President, 

In accordance with your request, and the directive of the President's Ministerial Office, 
this Department has surveyed the testimonials from the designated Committees for the 
Defense of the Revolution, and can report that the Masses of the Cuban People are gratified 
by the collective decision to permit Party members and Citizens to stay in hotels. May I 
add, Mr. President, that the comments from the Committees were especially complimentary 
about the revolutionary wisdom and class consciousness of your state decision. 

As you know, it has been determined, through an exhaustive process of analysis and 
self-criticism within these Committees for the Defense of the Revolution, that the welfare, 
well-being and revolutionary zeal of the Masses of the Cuban People would be enhanced if 
similar measures might be undertaken during the next several years. 

Accordingly, 1 attach a short list of proposed amendments to the Basic Law (BL) 
which the Committees would commend to your attention, to the attention of the Peoples 
Representatives and, of course, to the Commander-in-Chief Emeritus, Dr. Fidel Castro, for 
your revolutionary evaluation. 

• Amendment to BL 516(d) section II: To permit the addition of two (2) but no 
more than three (3) mint leaves during the preparation of daiquiris for personal 
consumption by Party members. 

• Amendment to BL 189(a) section IV: To permit the changing of undergarments 
by male Comrades within a 48-hour period when the average daily temperature 
exceeds 100 degrees Fahrenheit, as determined by designated Police Jurisdictions. 

• Amendment to BL 1017(d) section II: To permit male and female Young 
Pioneers between the ages of six and ten years to dispense with the wearing ot 
red neckerchiefs during attendance at voluntary demonstrations in the Plaza of 
the Revolution. This exemption will not be extended when ordered by authorized 
representatives of the Party. 

• Amendment to BL 595(b) section IV: To permit drivers of registered DeSoto and 
Studebaker North American automobiles, manufactured before 1959-60, to decorate 
front and rear bumpers with appropriate slogans and exhortations approved by the 
Revolutionary Transport Bureau of the Ministry of the Interior. 

• Amendment to BL 81(a) section 1: To permit Party members to retain discarded 
cellophane wrappers, glass milk bottles, hula hoops. 45 rpm records, carbon paper 
and 3-D glasses for a period of one (1) year, for personal use. as determined by the 
local Committee for the Defense of the Revolution. 

With the thanks of the Masses of the Cuban People in the 49th year of the Triumph of the 
Revolution, 1 am, 


75. \Ja\Se. z_ 

J. Valdez 
Deputy Minister 
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